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THE HARPALYCE, 


S<S88 THE COMPANION 


SECS ES 


NEW ENGLAND'S BELGIAN RELIEF SHIP. 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS 


Fina of the six New England states have | dollars were sent to the New York and Wash- | evidently intended, for in the rural districts of 


inaugurated new governors this month. 


was the only New England governor who was 
réelected last fall. Three of the five new gov- 
ernors are of a different political party from 
their predecessors. In Maine, Mr. Oakley C. 


Curtis, Democrat, replaces Mr. William T. | 
Mr. Curtis has been | 


Haines, Republican. 
Mayor of Portland for the past four years, 
and is one of the leading business men of that 
city. In New Hampshire, Mr. Rolland H. 
Spaulding, Republican, follows Mr. Samuel D. 
Felker, Democrat, who was elected by the 
legislature in 1913. Mr. Spaulding is a resi- 
dent of Rochester, where he has extensive 
manufacturing interests. Vermont has a new 
governor in Mr. Charles W. Gates, Republi- 
can, who replaces Mr. Allen M. Fletcher of 
the same party. Mr. Gates has served as 
state highway commissioner for the past 
decade. _He is a farmer and merchant of 
Franklin, and is fifty-nine years of age. 

In Rhode Island, Mr. R. Livingston Beeck- 
man, Republican, becomes governor in place of 


Mr. Aram J. Pothier of the same political | 


party. Mr. Pothier, a banker and manufac- 
turer of Woonsocket, served as governor six 
years, a longer period than any other man has 


filled the office since the present constitution | 


of the state was adopted. Mr. Beeckman is a 


resident of Newport, where he has been more | 


prominent in a social way than in public life. 
The new Governor of Connecticut is Mr. 
Mareus H. Holcomb, Republican, who suc- 
ceeds Mr. Simeon E. Baldwin, Democrat. 
Mr. Holcomb, who is seventy years of age, 
has practiced law at Southington for forty- 
two years. He is also interested in banking 
and in several manufacturing concerns. For 
the past twenty years he has been treasurer of 
Hartford County, and he has served as Attor- 
ney General, member of the state Senate, and 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
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HE picture at the top of this page repre- 

sents the steamer Harpalyce as she lay 

in Boston harbor late in December and 
early in January. The unimaginative would 
hardly call her a thing of beauty, yet on the 
basis of ‘‘handsome is as handsome does,’’ she 
is the most beautiful craft that ever cleared 
from a New England port; for the Harpalyce, 
which sailed for Rotterdam on January 7th, 
carried nearly half a million dollars’ worth of 
food, clothing, medicine, and other merchan- 
dise to the destitute Belgians. 

The cargo, the largest of its kind that any 
ship sailing on an errand of merey ever took 
across the Atlantic, was the gift of New Eng- 
land to a people driven from their homes and 
their country by war. Thousands of people 
in all parts of the six New England states had 
a share in sending the supplies or in contrib- 
uting the money that bought them. Among 
the things that made up the 8, 400 tons of cargo 
were 2,500 tons of wheat, about 20 carloads of 
potatoes from northern Maine, 6,000 barrels 
of flour, a ton of coffee, thousands of cases of 
canned goods, and thousands of blankets and 
articles of clothing for men, women, and chil- 


Gov. David I. Walsh of Massachusetts one time and $20,000 at another. 


ington committees late in the fall—$30,000 at 


body asked, ‘‘Why can’t we send a relief ship 


| direct from Boston?’”? The Harpalyce is the 


answer. & 


LIFE remarkable alike for its length and 
for its usefulness came to a close in Ver- 


| mont a few weeks ago. The Rev. Sedg- 


| wick Woodford Bidwell, who died at his home 


in Middlebury on December 13th, a week after 
| he had celebrated his 105th birthday, was not 
| only the oldest man in the Green Mountain 
State, but also one of the best known and best 
| loved. He was born in Starksboro in 1809, 
| and with the exception of two years, he passed 
| the whole of his life, after he left school, in 
, teaching and preaching in different parts of 
his native state. He occupied pastorates in 
| twenty-two towns, to some of which he re- 
‘turned a second and even a third time. He 
|remained active in his pastoral duties well 
| into extreme old age, and on his one hundredth 
| birthday preached a sermon that his hearers 
pronounced remarkable for its clearness of 
thought and vigor of delivery. Only a few 
weeks before his death the venerable minister 
performed the marriage ceremony for a couple 
that called at his home. Whenever people 
commented on his great age or asked him the 
secret of his long life, his reply was always, 
‘*By the grace of God I am what I am!’’ 
Well-authenticated cases of centenarians are 
| exceedingly rare, and cases of persons who 
live for more than five years beyond the cen- 
tury mark are rarer still. Often the ‘‘cente- 
narians’’ of the newspapers are persons about 
whose age there is much uncertainty. Indeed, 
that is generally true when the person in ques- 
tion is a Negro or an Indian. So many colored 
men who had been ‘‘the body servant of George 
Washington’’ died from fifty to a hundred 
years after the death of Washington that the 
matter became a newspaper joke. Not long 


jago a New York newspaper said that cen- 


tenarians were never remarkable for anything 
except the length of their lives; it could not 
remember a case of one who had accomplished 
anything really worth while in the history of 
the modern world. A correspondent promptly 
sent in a letter that doubtless corrected the 
editor’s impression. The correspondent men- 
tioned Titian, the great Italian painter, who 
died an untimely death of the plague in 1576, 
while in his hundredth year; Manuel Garcia, 
1805-1906, who was the teacher of Jenny Lind, 
Mathilde Marchesi, and a host of other famous 
singers and teachers of singing, and who also 
invented the laryngoscope; Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore, 1784-1885, the English philanthropist; 
Chevreul, 1786-1889, the great French chemist ; 
and others. 
*® © 


DANGER SIGNALS IN THE ALPS. 
HE dangers of mountain climbing in 
Switzerland have been lessened, says 
Lectures pour Tous, by a code of signals 

| how in common use, which enables an imper- 

iled party to give notice of its plight and call 
| for help. The formation of rescuing parties is 





dren. Clubs, church societies, fraternal organ- in general very rapid, and the occasions when 
izations, and private individuals in scores of | tourists in distress cannot be saved occur very 


towns and cities were among the donors. All 
the supplies were bought in New England, 


and, as far as possible, in the places that made | 


cash contributions. 


goods is borne by the Rockefeller Foundation, 
one hundred cents of every dollar go directly 
to the Belgians. From all parts of New Eng- 
land the railways brought the goods to Boston 
free of charge; teamsters gave the services of 
their teams; and an energetic committee in 
Boston gave freely of its time and work. 

This relief ship does not represent all that 
New England is doing for the Belgians, for 
generous subscriptions of many thousands of 


rarely if the danger presents itself when the 
| party is at a point that can be seen from the 
valley, or near a refuge. The following code 


|has been universally adopted by the Alpine | 
As the cost of the ship and of handling the 


clubs: 

In order to call for help in the daytime, 
wave some object, preferably a flag or a gar- 
ment, on the end of a stick, six times in a 
minute; pause for a minute, and repeat the 
operation. If the signal is to be given at night 
it should consist of a light, such as a lantern 
or a small fire, which is shown six times in a 
minute, then concealed for a minute, and soon. 
The acoustic signal is a short, sharp call, 





repeated at the rate of six times a minute on 


Then some- | 


| alternate minutes. Generally the guides who 
| are taking out the travelers give notice of the 
| approximate time when they expect to return, 
| and if that time passes without their reappear- 
| ance, a rescue party is at once organized. 
| Had these signals, simple as they are, been 
| adopted a long time ago, many sad accidents 
| might have been prevented, and it is probable 
| that one of the most deplorable tragedies that 
ever darkened the history of Alpine climbing 
| could have been averted, for in 1870 a porter, 
| who was examining Mont Blanc with the help 
of a telescope, descried a party of travelers, 
who, it was known later, must have been in 
imminent peril at the time. They had no 
means of making known their situation, and 
all perished on the mountain. 
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SHOEING THE GENTLE KINE. 


HUMOROUS poet recently wrote an 
| amusing bit of verse in which he de- 


clared that the agriculturist, in order to | 


| School, College or University. 


discharge properly his duties to the animal 
and vegetable objects of his care, must 
Mow the sheep and prune the beets, 
And curry down the swine, 
And shear the hens, and dig the hay, 
And shoe the gentle kine. 


The last line, as Field points out, falls a/| 
| little short of the height of absurdity that was: 


| both England and America fifty years or more 
ago it was a common thing to ‘‘ shoe the 
gentle kine.’’ 

In the old smithies you may often see to-day 
the pulley fixed in the balk overhead, over 
which was passed the strap that held up the 
leg of the active resister while the cow shoes, 


were being nailed on. 

In the days when railways were still few, 
cattle had to be driven long distances over the 
hard roads to market. 

The old-time drovers and jobbers soon found 
that long travel on the turnpike and over the 
stony cart tracks quickly knocked up the hoofs 
of the market-bound cattle. It was usually, 
therefore, to prevent footsoreness that the 
cattle were shod previous to undertaking a 
long journey. In such cases they were shod 
‘‘all round,’’ and, the beasts being cloven- 
footed, two plates were nailed on each foot, 
one on each ‘‘claw.’’ 

Another and rarer reason for shoeing cattle 
lay in the occasional slipperiness of the roads 
in winter. Anyone who has witnessed the 
grotesque helplessness of a cow on a sloping 
sheet of ice will readily understand that some 
‘*nonskid’’ contrivance was a thing urgently 
to be desired if that cow has to be driven over 
a dozen miles or more of slippery, frozen road. 
The cow plate, in this respect, served the 
purpose admirably; but in such instances the 
thin heel of the plate was bent downward to 
grip the ice with its edge; in short, the calk 
was ‘‘sharpened.’’ 

With the coming of the railways and the 
general carriage of cattle to distant markets by 
train, the cow plate soon passed into disuse, 
although it is still not uncommon for draft 
oxen to be shod. + 
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NOT SUCH A FOOL. 


HE old days when the poor insane were 

secured with iron chains and compelled to 

sleep on mouldy straw are happily only a 
memory. Insane patients in modern hospitals 
are so well treated that frequently they leave 
with reluctance. That was the case with a 
young man named Harry. Hopkins. 

Harry, a young factory worker, had some 
mild mental trouble, and was sent to a state 
hospital for the insane. Soon afterward one 
of his fellow workers came to visit him. 

‘*Hello, Harry!’’ said the visitor. 
ye gettin’ on?’’ 

‘Oh, fine as could be!’’ replied Harry. 

‘*I’m glad to hear it. I suppose ye’ll be 
back at work before long now.’’ 

‘*What!’’ returned Harry, with a look of 
extreme surprise. ‘‘Do you think I’d leave a 
big fine house like this and a grand garden to 
eome back to work in a factory? You must 
think I’m wrong in my head, man!’’ 


‘*How 
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THE OFFICE WITHOUT HONOR. 
ICE President Marshall, while at Indian- 
apolis recently, told, and enjoyed, the 
following story at his own expense: 
‘‘We were in a town in North Carolina, 
Mrs. Marshall and I,’’ he said. ‘‘There was 


At the railway station a man who knew me by 
sight saw me, and he immediately came across 
the platform to greet me. I shook hands with 
all the men, except one who remained on the 
other side of the platform. 

‘*Finally, the man who knew me spied him. 

‘**Hey, Jim, come over here and shake 
hands with the Vice President,’ he said. 

‘* Jim came over leisurely and shook hands. 
Then he turned to his partner. 

‘**What did you say his name was?’ he 
asked. 

‘* ‘Marshall,’ said the other. , 

‘* *Wice president of what?’ queried Jim.’’ 


| 





or, as they were often called, ‘‘cow plates,’? |° 
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Plymouth Buck Gloves, $1.50 


M 

M 
For street, driving, and for work—fleece-lined and unlined ' 
—warm, soft and pliable—excellent wearing qualities. ' 
Send for a pair, stating measure around palm of hand, and 
intended use. Sent postpaid. Money back if not satistied. ' 


M.A. Roberts, Glove Store, 128 Munroe 8t., Lynn, Mass. 


























Young Men to prepare for 
' Electrical Engineering 

For information address, : 

Prof. F. E. Austin, Hanover, N. H. 














Schools, Colleges 
and Camps 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion will 
be pleased to send to anyone requesting it a Cata- 
logue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 
Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal 
Kindly indicate 
whether you have in mind one for boys or girls, 
and if you have any preference as to its location. 


Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 








Value and Economy 


both demand that you try this extraor- 
peanut product. More nourish- 
ing than meat. Half the price of butfer. 


“Penolia” 


Pure nut food in most convenient and 
delicious form. 


1% Ib. glass jar, 25 cents 
hasn't it, send his 
25c. a this full-sized 


. Nut Products Co., New Haven, Conn. ) 
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Most of the relics of pioneer New Eng- 
land times are to-day in antique stores 
and museums and are simply ‘‘relics,’’ but 


Grandmother’s 
Mince Meat 


is a relic of those old days that is in thousands 
of homes and is used and enjoyed every day. 
It is fortunate that some one preserved this 
famous old-time recipe, and in a hundred 
years no one has been able to improve upon it. 
. TF AGA Try Grandmother's 
Mince and see what 
| -time mince pie 

is like. 

A 10-cent package 
makes one large or 
twosmall pies. Made 

| by the makers of 








a convention of railway engineers in the town. || 
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Gasoline Engines! 
Drag Saws, 


Circular Saws, 
Grinding Mills ete. 


Send for descriptive Catalog D 


LUNT MOSS CoO. 


BOSTON,MASS. 








Men’s 


Three-In-One Cap 


Given to Companion subscribers 

only for one new solicited sub- 

scription and 20 cents extra; or 

sold for $1.10. In either case we 

will DELIVER FREE anywhere 
in the United States. 


HE ideal article of headgear for winter 

wéar, made from gray Austrian wool, is 

convertible into three different shapes, 
readily adapting it to the needs of the wearer 
and to changes in the weather. The Cap pro- 
tects the head, face, ears, throat, and chest, 
and is equally suitable for autoing, driving, 
skating, and all kinds of cold-weather sports. 
The illustration shows this adaptability far 
better than an extended description. When 
ordering be sure to state whether a man’s or 
a boy’s size is wanted. 
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ISCIPLINE, discipline, 
D discipline! That was 

what the next few weeks 
taught Lotta Embury. 

She rose at seven o’clock; 
breakfasted at half past seven ; 
left the house at eight; walked 
by roundabout ways — thus 
getting her exercise—until nearly nine. 
At nine the classes at the Duplessis 
Business College were at work. At twelve 
they were dismissed. Lotta ate her 
luncheon from her little basket, and 
then ran out for a few moments. Some- 
times she did a little necessary shopping 
at that time, but oftener she hastened to 
the Art Institute, where May Blossom 
would be waiting beside the great bronze 
lions at the entrance steps. ‘Then the two 
would walk for a few moments on the 
boulevard. At one o’clock Lotta was 
back at her work. At half past two she 
was walking homeward. Then she had 
sewing to do and letters to write; and 
sometimes she read to an elderly lady, 
almost blind, a friend of Mrs. McMinn, 
the housemother at the Anna Louisa 
Home. On Sunday she went to church, 
and then usually to dinner at the Kahl- 
kes’, and took a walk in the park after- 
ward. 

Her letters home were brief and, as she 
knew very well, unsatisfactory. 

‘*T shouldn’t be surprised any day to 
see my dear old dad coming up here,’’ she 
said to May Blossom. ‘‘I’m not fooling 
him one little bit. He knows there’s 
something wrong. Dad’s always been 
able to see through me as if I were made 
of glass. Rather than write letters that 
mean nothing he’s stopped writing alto- 
gether, and I don’t blame him at all.’’ 

‘*T don’t see why he doesn’t come if 
he thinks something is wrong, ’’ said May. 

‘*Down in Maitland it’s hard to move 
us. We’re terribly afraid of wasting 
money, and still more afraid of doing 
something useless. ’’ 

Polly Widener sent gay, friendly little 
letters from the woods. It was wonder- 
fully beautiful there, she wrote. They 
were on a high point of land jutting into 
one of the pine-fringed lakes of Wiscon- 
sin, and the air made her feel that she 
could live forever. She and Rudolph often 
went out in their canoe before sunrise. It 
only needed Lotta to make it perfect. 

‘*Rudolph and I are always so much 
happier when you are round, you queer 
Lotta,’’ she wrote. ‘‘Why aren’t you 
here with your violin? No doubt you are 
beginning to play beautifully now. I 
wish I could float here on this lovely lake 
and hear you playing as you did that 
time at our house, Lotta. ’’ 

So Rudolph had not told! The vision 
of the white tents beside the lake, of the 
tossing, singing pines, of the gay little meals 
cooked over the camp fire, tormented Lotta. 
How she longed for the coolness and the 
freedom! But for her there was only the 
little bedroom, the hot, unrefreshing nights in 
the city, and the days of concentrated work. 

More than once she was tempted to bring 
her lessons to an end and take the first train 
for the woods. If her studies had held any 
vital significance for her, the temptation would 
not have assailed her as itdid. But the thought 
would arise: 

‘‘After I have finished at this school what is 
before me? Work in some tiresome office! 
Perhaps I shall never get back to Maitland to 
live. I shall be kept away from home by the 
mere need of proving that I can make some- 
thing of myself. ’’ 

It seemed, after all, such a poor and unsatis- 
factory thing to prove. Lotta felt that to her, 
‘‘business’’ could never mean anything except 
monotonous work, a small salary, and a home- 
sick life. 

Still, something held her to her post. No 
matter how much her mind roamed, she was 
faithful to her work. She gained the reputa- 
tion in her classes of being particularly thor- 
ough. Others in the class were quicker. Lotta 
nearly always fell short where the intuitions 
had to come into play; she could not jump at 
conclusions. But she could listen and she 
could think clearly. What she learned she 
remembered, and she had a careful way of 
tying her knowledge together, of bringing this 
and that subject into their proper relations. 

“*T shall be able to recommend you highly 
when you leave us, Miss Embury,”’ the in- 
Structor said to her. ‘*You will never make a 
very swift worker, but neither will you leave 
undone what you are expected to do. With 
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“DON'T BE AFRAID, LOTTA. 


experience you will be able to attend to the 
details of an office without supervision. ’’ 

Lotta wondered why this praise did not 
gratify her more. And yet deep in her heart 
she knew why. She was a desperately home- 
sick girl, and nothing except home could stop 
her craving. 

Perhaps, however, in fighting this tugging 
homesickness she failed to appreciate the 
pleasures and compensations that she had. 
When May Blossom left for a vacation and the 
Kahlkes went to Colorado for a month, she 
had an opportunity to find out how lonely the 
city could be. 

‘*But I mustn’t mope,’’ she declared. 
simply must not. ’’ 

She went oftener than ever to read to Mrs. 
MecMinn’s friend; she helped the other girls to 
arrange charades and little dramatic ‘‘skits’’ ; 
but it was very lonely, for all that. The 
clothes with which Aunt Cathy had provided 
her had not all proved durable. Some were 
getting shabby, and Lotta had no way in which 
to replace them. It never occurred to her to 
draw on that pathetic fund of Aunt Cathy’s 
for anything not absolutely necessary. Then, | 
to add to her discontent, on every side those 
about her were talking of vacations. 


“ey 
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Chapter Seven’ *F 


TROUBLE COMES TO US ALL.” 


the whole, she was cheerful and determined. 
She studied hard, and the prospects were that 
she would leave school with excellent creden- 
tials. 

Then one afternoon, dragging herself home 
in the intense heat of August, dusty and jaded, 
she saw in her letter box a telegram. 

“It?s Aunt Cathy,’’ she thought. ‘‘She’s 
broken down—couldn’t stand it any longer.’’ 

But the message was not about Aunt Cathy; 
it was from Lotta’s mother, and it said: 


Come home at once. 


Lotta stood in the hallway reading the mes- | 
sage over and over, strangely unable to realize | 
its meaning. For a few moments it seemed to | 
her that panic would overtake her; that she 
would give herself up to her fears—fears that 
were like those in a dream, vague, unreal, 
horrible. 

Then the discipline of the past few weeks 
began to tell on her. It was not the classroom 
| bell to which she was responding now. It| 
| was not the hour for study, but the hour for | 
|action. She straightened herself, and went in | 
search of Mrs. McMinn. 


Your father very ill. 














| aunt’s mistaken position, 


SING 
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she had all the responsibilities 
of traveling; but although in- 
side her raged a tumult of love 
and fear, she met them calmly 
and quietly. 

She had expected the ride 
home to seem very long, but 
so absorbing was the storm of 

emotion within her that she was actually 
surprised when the train stopped at the 
familiar station. She had hardly moved 
a hand since she got on the train; cramped 
and dull, she made her way out on the 
platform. It was one o’clock at night, 
but there were some people about. She 
could see the station agent bending over 
the telegraph key. Peter Bond, the old 
cabman, was there, and he called to her: 

‘‘Jump into my wagon, Lotta! Your 
pa’s pretty sick, and they’re wanting you 
bad. I told ’em I’d be on the watch for 
you. They weren’t sure you’d get here 
to-night. ’’ 

*“‘Oh, thank you, Mr. Bond! What’s 
the matter with father, do you know ?”’ 

‘*A stroke. Paralysis. Can’t move or 
talk.’’ 

“Oh!’? gasped Lotta. ‘‘You’ll drive 
fast, won’t you, Mr. Bond?’’ 

How sweet were the odors rising from 
the old garden! And there to greet her 
were the ripening apples, sending out 
their unmistakable odor. 

She took out her little purse. 

‘*How much, Mr. Bond?’’ 

‘*Nothing, Lotta. Run into the house 
quick. ’’ 

She stood for a second longer, looking 
up into the old cabman’s face. 

‘*Thank you, Mr. Bond.’’ 

He stretched down his hardened hand, 
and she took it. 

‘* Don’t be afraid, Lotta. Trouble 
comes to us all. I have had much trouble 
in my day—lost my two sons and my 
daughter. Just me and my old wife 
left.’’ 

Oh, the little familiar path! Her feet 
knew each turn of it, each whitewashed 
side stone. And now she was up the 
steps and in the sitting room. She heard 
a heavy breathing, and knew it for her 
father’s. She put down her bag, tossed 
her hat upon it, and hastened noiselessly 
to the door of the side room. ‘Two white 
faces looked at her from beside the bed. 
Another face, changed, almost unrecog- 
nizable, lay on the pillow. 

‘*O my poor dears!’’ said Lotta. She 
went in and kissed them all. At last 
she knew the satisfaction of being where 
she was needed. 

The women looked at her with yearn- 
ing faces. They were very tired—very 
broken. Aunt Cathy seemed to have 
grown small. Her eyelids twitched as 
she talked, and she had her little cold 

hands clasped together. Mrs. Embury was 
braver and more capable. 

‘*But I’ve had a terrible shock, Lotta,’’ she 
said. ‘‘Two of them, in fact. First your 
father’s stroke. Then Cathy told me—about 
you. She said she couldn’t go round with a 
secret like that any longer. Seeing your father 
struck down that way was a warning to her. 
O Lotta, why couldn’t you have told your own 
mother ?’’ 

Aunt Cathy had left them, and the two 
stood outside the door of the sick room. 

‘*You are my child, aren’t you?’’ demanded 
Mrs. Embury, almost fiercely. ‘‘I don’t want 
to find fault with you, Lotta, but why did you 
shut me out the way you have? I don’t 
believe children ever realize how much it hurts 
parents to be shut out like that.’’ 

She stood looking at Lotta in misery, and 
the girl realized that what her mother had said 
was true. Little Aunt Cathy, with her deter- 
mined will, had somehow taken the right of 
| way in that house. Yes, Lotta saw it now, 
| and knew that she had shared her aunt’s fault. 
| Her foolish pride, her weak tolerance of her 
her unconscious 


An hour later she had packed her trunk, | aloofness from her mother, all appeared before 


sna written a note to the business college | 


her now as they were. She gathered her 


‘*But there’s no vacation for me,’’ thought | to explain her absence. With her little bag in| mother into her arms and sobbed upon her 


Lotta. 
wretched situation. Then I shall settle down 
and work the rest of my life, no doubt. Polly 
will have a fascinating time and Rudolph will 
go off adventuring. Reinhold will become a 
great musician and May will bea famous artist, | 


| Louisa Home. 

| ‘*You’ve been brave and sensible, my dear,’’ 

| said Mrs. McMinn. ‘‘Now don’t imagine that | 

| things are worse than they are. Very likely 
your father is already better. Write to me, 





| pered. 





‘*Once through school, I must find that | her hand, she stood at the door of the Anna | neck. 


‘*Everything you say is true,’’ she whis- 
**Tt’?s all as you say. But I’m just 
your girl, really, really I am. I know now 
you never did have quite your share in any- 
thing. Oh, you dear, patient, sweet thing! 


while I go tip-tapping away year in and year | won’t you? Good-by—and good luck, Lotta!’’ | If you’d complained I’d have seen it sooner; 


out in some office, going and coming at the 


push of a bell, and my dear old dad will be| in Lotta’s ears as she made her way to the| 
She had not ventured before upon | 
On | any journey alone, and now for the first time| anything that didn’t come to me freely. 


living along without me. What a mix-up!’’ 
But such thoughts were only occasional. 


‘*Good-by and good luck !’? The words rang 


| station. 


| but you never did complain. ’’ 
**T suppose I was too proud,’’ her mother 
admitted, weeping softly. ‘‘I didn’t want 
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Perhaps I was wrong, too. 
taken my place in my house and in your life, 
Lotta. It would have been better for us all if 
I had.’’ 

‘‘ After this we’ll keep close together, won’t 
we?’’ Lotta murmured. 

They went back into the room, and there 
they sat hand in hand beside that tragie sick 
bed. Lotta knew that this hour of sym- 
pathy and understanding was what they 
both needed—was, indeed, what unconsciously 
she herself had been longing for these many 
years. 

At last the sky began to whiten and the 
leaves of the shrubbery to stir. Lotta saw 
that her mother was sleeping, with her head 
resting against the back of the old rocking- 
chair. A great wave of tenderness for this 
diffident, loving, shy woman came rushing 
over her. 

“*T’ll do my best to keep trouble away 
from her,’’ she declared. She leaned over 
the bed. Her father’s eyes were open, and 
he was looking at her with perfect comprehen- 
sion. She seized his helpless hands in hers. 

‘* Lotta has come home, dad, ’’ she whispered, 
‘and she’ll not leave you again—not for any- 
thing or anyone. You’ll get well, dad, won’t 
you? Make up your mind to get well. Try, 
dad, try! I’ll pray for you, too, dad, and you 
must pray for yourself. Praying helps, don’t 
you think it does? There must be some Power 
that hears and helps.’’ 

Great tears welled up in her father’s eyes, 
and she wiped them away. 

‘*We’re happy to be together again, aren’t 
we?’ she asked. ‘‘No matter what has hap- 
pened, we’re glad to be together. ’’ 

Her mother slept on. Lotta sat holding 


her father’s stricken hands and gazing at 
him. The dawn came in rich beauty, flood- 
ing the room with rose, and then with gold. 
The glory passed, and a new day was at 
hand. 


Presently Lotta was startled by a shrill, 


whisper. ‘‘ Come out, Lottal’? came the 
voice of her aunt. ‘‘ Breakfast is ready.’’ 

Lotta straightened herself up painfully, 
and tiptoeing by her mother, followed the 
little figure of her aunt into the summer 
kitchen. 

It was a little, homely room, which in the 
winter was used for a wash room. The 
woodshed opened off it, and the odor of 
the pine, piled high for fuel, was very 
pleasant. Breakfast was set on a pine 
table spread with a dark blue cloth. 

‘QO Aunt Cathy,’’ sighed Lotta, ‘‘all 
these things are just the same, but poor 
father —’’ She could not go on. 

‘*Yes, it’s terrible—terrible,’’ said her 
aunt. ‘‘There has been plenty of trouble 
in this house lately, Lotta.’’ 

‘*Some of it was of our own making, 
wasn’t it?’’ asked Lotta. Her voice quiv- 
ered a little. ‘‘If you and I had told the 
truth, Aunt Cathy, like good soldiers, we 
should have saved ourselves most of it.’’ 

Aunt Cathy’s sallow little face, curiously 
shrunken and aged, flushed. 

‘*Tt’s easy enough for you to say that, 
Lotta. But if you had only been here —’’ 

‘“‘If I had been here, it never would 
have occurred to me to tell anything except 
the truth. Anyway, I’m going to tell it 
now.”’ 

Her aunt caught her by the hand. 

‘* No, no, Lotta—not now—not when 
we’ve so much else to worry about!’’ Her 
loosely knotted hair was falling about her 


I ought to have | 


little hands together. 
believed it of you, Lotta!’’ 

‘*Tt’s not I, it’s facts,’’ said Lotta, firmly, 
although she was in anguish. 

‘But there’s other trouble!’’ cried Aunt 
Cathy. ‘‘Trouble you know nothing about!’’ 

‘*What?’’ 

‘*The store—your father’s store. It hasn’t 
been going well. He’s been losing money all 
the year. We’ve been getting poorer and 
poorer. Money we expected hasn’t come in. 
It looks as if we’d be on the county yet. Your 
father never was any manager, Lotta. I’ve 
always said he’d bring us to ruin.’”’ 

‘*We’ll not worry about anything like that. 
It’s absurd to be talking about the county 
house! You’re just trying to make yourself 
miserable, Aunt Cathy. To my mind we’ve 
only one real trouble, and that’s my dear old 
dad’s sickness —’’ 

She put her hands to her eyes with a swift, 
childish gesture, and sobbed. 

Her aunt softened somewhat. ‘‘ There, 
there,’’ she said, ‘‘come and eat, anyway. 
After breakfast we’ll talk things over again. ’’ 

Lotta wiped her eyes and sat down opposite 
her aunt at the table. 

‘‘We’ll not talk of our foolish old secret,’’ 
she said. ‘‘I’ve made up my mind about 








‘“‘Oh, I couldn’t have | that once and for all. As for the store, Aunt 


Cathy, I shall take charge of that myself.’’ 

‘*You—a hardware store! Don’t bea goose. 
It takes a strong man to do that.’’ 

‘*T can hire muscle,’’ said Lotta. ‘‘But I 
shall supply whatever else is needed—till father 
gets round again.’’ 

‘*He’ll not do that,’’ said her aunt. 
needn’t expect that, Lotta. ’’ 

‘*Look here, Aunt Cathy,’’ cried Lotta, 
‘twhat are you trying to do to me? Do you 
want to make me as miserable as you are? 
Well, I’m not going to let you do it. I never 
did love anyone better than you, but you’ve 
always tried to make other people think and 
feel just the way you did. Now you mustn’t 
do that. I’m going to be the one who plans 
and works for a while. I must be, don’t you 
see that? Mother’s got all she can stand. So 
you leave me alone, won’t you, dear? I’m 
going to believe that father will get well. 
Don’t you say a word to the contrary. Under- 
stand ?’’ 

‘*You’re as fierce as a tiger,’’ said her aunt, 
with an exasperated sigh. She looked at Lotta 
accusingly ; but the determined face of the girl 
showed her that no apology would be forth- 
coming. ‘‘Have your own way, then!’’ she 
said, sharply, and turned away from her niece. 


‘You 


TO BE CONTINUED, 


In the DARKo‘He MOON 
$.5 bby C.A. Stephens 34.4 


N a little walled inclosure near 

the roadside at the old squire’s stood 

two very large pear trees that af a 
distance looked like Lombardy poplars; 
they had straight, upright branches and 
were fully fifty feet tall. One was called 
the Eastern Belle and the other the Indian 
Queen. They had come as little shoots from 
grandmother’s people in Connecticut when 
she and the old squire were first married. 
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(| they would be protected by the 
e Os 


high pound wall. <A curious circum- 

stance about those pear trees was that 

they did not begin bearing when they 

were nine or ten years old, as pear trees 

usually do. Year after year passed, until 

they had stood there twenty-seven years, with 
never blossom or fruit appearing on them. 

The old squire tried various methods of 

making the trees bear. At the suggestion of 


ALFRED AND HARVEY PUT THEIR NAMES TO THE PAPER WHILE I 
HELD THE LANTERN. 


brow, and Lotta saw that it had turned from 

pale gold to silver. There was misery in her | Grandmother always spoke of them as ‘‘Joe’s 
eyes and she was shivering. The girl felt | pear trees’’?; Joseph was the old squire’s given 
compassion for her. She longed to comfort| name. Some joke connected with their early 
and soothe her little aunt, but she knew that | married life was in her mind when she spoke 
if she did, it would mean giving way to her | thus, for she always laughed roguishly when 
as everyone in that house always had given | she said ‘‘Joe’s pears,’’ but she would never 
way. She let Aunt Cathy retain her almost | explain the joke to us young folks. She in- 
frantic hold upon her hand, but she shook her | sisted that those were the old squire’s pears, 
head. | and told us not to pick them. 

‘*Don’t worry, Aunt Cathy. I shan’t do| In the orchard behind the house were 
anything dramatic. There will be nothing | numerous other pear trees. There were no 
in the way of a confession, if that’s what | restrictions on those or on the early apples 
you’re afraid of; but the first person who| or plums; but every year grandmother half 
asks me about my life in Chicago shall have | jokingly told us not to go to those two trees 
the facts. ’’ | in the walled inclosure, and she never went 

Aunt Cathy flung her niece’s hand from | there herself. 
her. I must confess, however, that we young 

‘*You are cruel and ungrateful,’’ she said, | folks knew pretty well how those pears tasted. 
turning white again. Her pale eyes had some- | The Eastern Belle bore a large, long pear that 
thing more than suffering in them, and Lotta | turned yellow when ripe and had a fine rosy 
saw that they blazed with anger. Suddenly | cheek on one side. The Indian Queen was a 
she felt much older than her poor little aunt. | thick-bodied pear with specks under the skin, 
She reached out her arms to her. |@ deep-sunk nose and a long stem. It hada 

‘‘Don’t, Aunt Cathy! Don’t be angry, | tendency to crack on one side; but it ripened 
please! It wears you out so dreadfully !’? she | at about. the same time as the Belle, and its 
cried. | flavor was even finer. 

‘*T gave up almost everything I had for you! | The little walled pen that inclosed the two 
I gave you every chance, and now —’’ | pear trees had a history of its own. The 

‘*You’ve tried to make me over into some- | town had built it as a pound for stray animals 
thing that I never could be,’’ said Lotta, | in 1822, shortly after the neighborhood was 
tense but quiet, ‘‘and I’ve suffered as well as | settled. The walls were six or seven feet 
you. You made me seem like a double- | high, and on one side was a gateway. The 
dealer, so that my friends will have very hard | inclosure was only twenty feet wide by thirty 
work to overlook it in me.- Yes, you’ve done | feet long. It had not been used long as a 
good things for me, Aunt Cathy,—lots of | pound, for a pound that was larger and more 
them,—but you’ve done bad things to me, | centrally situated became necessary soon after 
too. We may as well look at the matter as/| it was built. When those two little pear trees 
it is.”’ ;came from Connecticut the old squire set 

“‘Oh!’’ gasped Aunt Cathy, beating her thin | them out inside this walled pen; he thought 





some neighbors he drove rusty nails into the 
trunks, and buried bags of pear seeds at the 
foot of them, and he fertilized the inclosure 
richly. But all tono purpose. Finally grand- 
mother advised the old squire to spread the 
leached ashes from her leach tub—after she 
had made soap and hulled corn in the spring— 
on the ground inside the pen. The old squire 
did so, and the next spring both trees blos- 
somed. They bore bountifully that summer 
and every season afterward, until they died. 

From 1866 to 1873 the trees were at their 
best. We had then a young neighbor, named 
Alfred Bachelder, who was rather fond of 
foraging by night for plums, grapes, and pears 
in the orchards of his neighbors. His own 
family did not raise any fruit; they thought it 
too much trouble to cultivate the trees. But 
Alfred openly boasted of having the best fruit 
that the neighborhood afforded. One of 
Alfred’s cronies in these nocturnal raids was a 
boy, named Harvey Yeatton, who lived at the 
village, six or seven miles away; almost every 
year he came to visit Alfred for a week or 
more in September. 

It was a good-natured community. To early 
apples, indeed, the rogues were welcome; but 
garden pears, plums, and grapes were more 
highly prized, for in Maine it requires some 
little care to raise them. At the farm of our 
nearest neighbors, the Edwardses, there were 
five greengage trees that bore delicious plums. 


| For three summers in succession Alfred and 


Harvey stole nearly every plum on those trees 
—at least, there was little doubt that it was 
they who took them. 

They also took the old squire’s pears in the 
walled pen. Twice Addison and I tracked 
them home the next morning in the dewy grass, 
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across the fields. Time and again, too, they 
took our Bartlett pears and plums. Addison 
wanted the old squire to send the sheriff after 
them and put a stop to their raids, but he only 
laughed. ‘‘Oh, I suppose those boys love pears 
and plums,’’ he said, forbearingly. But we 
of the younger generation were indignant. 

One day, when the old squire and I were 
driving to the village, we met Alfred; the old 
gentleman stopped, and said to him: 

‘*My son, hadn’t you better leave me just a 
few of those pears in the old pound this year?’’ 

‘*T never touched a pear there!’’ Alfred 
shouted. ‘‘You can’t prove I did, and you’d 
better not accuse me. ’’ 


The old squire only laughed, and drove on. 


A few nights afterward both pear trees were 
robbed and nearly stripped of fruit. We found 
several broken twigs on the top branches, and 
guessed that Alfred had used a long pole with 
a hook at the end with which to shake down 
the fruit. After what had passed on the road 
this action looked so much like defiance that 
the old squire was nettled. He did nothing 
about it at the time, however. 

Another year passed. Then at table one 
night Ellen remarked that Harvey Yeatton 
had come to visit Alfred again. ‘‘Alfred 
brought him up from the village this after- 
noon,’’ she said. ‘‘I saw them drive by 
together. ’’ 

‘‘Now the pears and plums will have to 
suffer again!’’ said I. 

‘‘Yes,”’ said Ellen. ‘*They stopped down 
at the foot of the hill, and looked up at those 
two pear trees in the old pound; then they 
glariced at the house, to see if anyone had 
noticed that they were passing. ’’ 

‘* Those pears are just getting ripe, ’’ said Ad- 
dison. ‘‘It wouldn’t astonish me if they disap- 
peared to-night. There’s no moon, is there?’’ 

‘*No,’’ said grandmother. ‘‘It’s the dark 
of the moon. Joseph, you had better look out 
for your pears to-night, ’’ she added, laughing. 

The old squire went on eating his supper 
for some minutes without comment; but just 
as we finished, he said, ‘‘ Boys, where did we 
put our skunk fence last fall?’’ 

‘*Rolled it up and put it in the wagon- 
house chamber,’’ said I. 

‘‘About a hundred and fifty feet of it, 
isn’t there?’’ 

‘*‘A hundred and sixty,’’ said Addison. 
‘‘Enough, you know, to go round that 
patch of sweet corn in the garden. ’’ 

‘*That wire fence worked well with four- 
footed robbers,’’ the old squire remarked, 
with a twinkle in his eye. ‘‘Perhaps it 
might serve for the two-footed kind. You 
fetch that down, boys; I’ve an idea we 
may use it to-night. ’’ 

For several summers the garden had been 
ravaged by skunks. Although carnivorous 
by nature, the little pests seem to have a 
great liking for sweet corn when in the milk. 

Wire fence, woven in meshes, such as is 
now used everywhere for poultry yards, 
had then recently been advertised. We had 
sent for a roll of it, two yards in width, and 
thereafter every summer we had put it up 
round the corn patch. None of the pests 
ever scaled the wire fence; and thereafter 
we had enjoyed our sweet corn in peace. 

That night, just after dusk, we reared 
the skunk fence on top of the old pound 
wall, and fastened it securely in an up- 
right position all round the inclosure. The 
wall was what Maine farmers call a 
‘*double wall’’; it was built of medium- 
sized stones, and was three or four feet wide 
at the top. It was about six feet high, and 

when topped with the wire made a fence fully 
twelve feet in height. 

The old gate had long ago disappeared; in 
its place were two or three little bars that could 
easily be let down. The trespassers would 
naturally enter by that gap, and on a moonless 
night would not see the wire fence on top of 
the wall. They would have more trouble in 
getting out of the place than they had had in 
getting into it! 

At the farm that season were two hired men, 
brothers named respectively James and Asa 
Doane, strong, active young fellows; and since 
it was warm September weather, the old squire 
asked them to make a shakedown of hay for 
themselves that night behind the orchard wall, 
near the old pound, and to sleep there ‘‘with 
one eye open.’’ If the rogues did not come 
for the pears, we would take down the skunk 
fence early the next morning, and set it again 
for them the following night. 

Nothing suited Asa and Jim better than a 
lark of that sort. About eight o’clock they 
ensconced themselves in the orchard, thirty or 
forty feet from the old pound gateway. Addi- 
son also lay in wait with them. If the rogues 
came and began to shake the trees, all three 
were to make a rush for the gap, keep them ir 
there, and shout for the old squire to come 
down from the house. 

Addison’s surmise that Alfred and his crony 
would begin operations that very night proved 
a shrewd one. Shortly after eleven o’clock he 
heard a noise at the entrance of the old pound. 
Asa and Jim were asleep. Addison lay still, 
and a few minutes later heard the rogues put 
up their poles with the hooks on them, and 
begin gently to shake the high limbs. 

The sound of the pears dropping on the 
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ground waked Asa and Jim, and at a whispered 
word from Addison all three bounded over 
the orchard wall and rushed to the gateway, 
shouting, ‘‘We’ve got ye! We've got ye 
now! Surrender! Surrender and go to jail !’’ 
Surprised though they were, Alfred and 
Harvey had no intention of surrendering. 
Dropping their poles, they sprang for the 
pound wall. Ina moment they had scrambled | Shs 
to the top. Then they jumped for the ground | S these lines are written, {& 
on the other side; but the yielding meshes of | a great army of peace, & 
the skunk fence brought them up short. It} after winning a victory 
was too dark for them to see what the obstruc- | for human welfare and prog- 
tion was, and they bounced and jumped against | ress that has few equals in 
the wire meshes like fish in a net. history, is disbanding; with- 
‘‘Qut it with your jackknife !’’? Harvey whis- | out noise or fuss of any kind 
pered to Alfred; and then both boys got out its members are scattering 
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implements they improved steadily as laborers 
until their efficiency was nearly doubled, but 
at its best the efficiency of a West Indian was 
not more than two-thirds that of a white man. 
They acquired an automatic readiness and 
regularity, but few of them displayed initiative 
or ability to step aside from a beaten track. 
An attempt to hurry them or to induce them 
to adopt a different method was certain to 
work by the inability of the | confuse them—perhaps to the point of stopping 
Jamaicans to take any except | their work altogether. 

a strictly literal view of or-| Asa body, the West Indians are an orderly, 
ders. In unloading a vessel at peace-loving, soft-spoken people, much given 
Colon a rope ina pulley at the | to letter writing, disputation, and religious 
head of a mast got jammed, | observances. Many of them are persistent 
and a Jamaican was ordered | readers of the Bible, and their speech abounds 
to climb up and release it. in Seriptural phrases, often grotesquely used. 


NN 


their knives and sawed away at the meshes--- | over the earth in search of new occupations. | He did as ordered. Some minutes later the | Once I saw a gang of a dozen or more, who 
with no suecess whatever! As far as its rank and file are concerned, a boss of the gang missed him, and asked with | were supposed to be digging a trench, resting 
By that time Jim and Asa had entered the | more motley army was never assembled any-| some impatience where he was. He wasjon their shovels and picks and talking with 
pound, and shouting with laughter, each | where. Of its forty thousand men, about thirty | pointed out sitting calmly at the masthead. great animation. My curiosity was aroused, 
grabbed a boy by the ankle and hauled him | thousand were West Indians; there were also | ‘*What are you doing up there?’’ roared the | and I asked a Jamaican boy to find out what 
down from the wall. At about that time, too, | about four thousand Spaniards, several hun- | boss. | they were talking about. He stood near them 
the old squire arrived on the scene, bringing a | dred Italians, and smaller numbers of Hindus, | **You told me to come up here, sah,’’ the | for a few minutes; then he came back and 
rope and a new horsewhip. I myself man answered, ‘‘but’ you haven’t told me to| reported that they were ‘‘discussing whether 
had been sleeping soundly, and was come down!’’ | or not there should have been a king in Judea 
slow to wake. Even grandmother During the same early period of the work | after the coming of Christ’’! 
and the girls were ahead of me, and many persons were injured by jumping onand| The soul of the canal army lived, of course, 
when I rushed out, they were stand- off trains in motion on the Panama Railroad. | in its American contingent. In that brigade 
ing at the orchard gate, listening in There were on the Zone police force many | of about five thousand men were embodied the 
considerable excitement to the com- West Indians who were trained and capable enthusiam, zeal, and patriotic devotion that 
motion at the old pound. When I men, but incurably literal. An order was| carried the great task to success. Virtually 
reached the place Jim and Asa—with issued to the force to arrest any person found | every man in it felt such pride in his work and 
Addison looking on—had tied the jumping on or off a train in motion, and the| was so thoroughly absorbed in it that he 
rogues together, and were haling them next day two West Indian policemen brought | believed in his soul that without him the 
up through the orchard. into a police station a white man who was| building of the canal would receive a serious 
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‘* Take ’em to the barn, squire!’’ Jim 
shouted. ‘‘Shut the big doors, so the 
neighbors can’t hear ’em holler, and 
then give it to ’em good !’’ 

“Yes, give it to ’em, squire!’”’? Asa 
exclaimed. ‘*They need it.’’ 

The old squire was following after 
them, cracking his whip, for I sup- 
pose he thought it well to frighten 
the scamps thoroughly. It was too 
dark for me to see Alfred’s face or Harvey’s, 
but they had little to say. The procession 
moved on to the barn; I rolled the doors open, 
while Addison ran to get a lantern. Grand- 
mother and the girls had retired hastily to 
the ell piazza, where they stood listening 
apprehensively. 

‘‘Now I am going to give you your choice, ’’ 
the old squire said. ‘‘Shall I send for the 
sheriff, or will you take a whipping and 
promise to stop stealing fruit?’’ 

Neither Alfred nor Harvey would reply; 
and the old squire told Addison to hitch up 
Black Sally and fetch Hawkes, the sheriff. 
The prospect of jail frightened the boys so 
much that they said they would take the whip- 
ping, and promise not to steal any more fruit. 

“T am sorry to say, Alfred, that I don’t 
wholly trust your word,’’ the old squire said. 
‘*You have told me falsehoods before. We 
must have your promise in writing.’’ 

He sent me into the house for paper and 
pencil, and then set Addison to write a pledge 
for the boys to sign. As nearly as I remem- 
ber, it ran like this: 

‘We, the undersigned, Harvey Yeatton and 
Alfred Bachelder, confess that we have been 
robbing gardens and stealing our neighbors’ 
fruit for four years. We have been caught to- 
night stealing pears at the old pound. We have 
been given our choice of going to jail or taking 
a whipping and promising to steal no more in 
the future. We choose the whipping and the 
promise, and we engage to make no complaint 
and no further trouble about this for anyone. ’’ 

The old squire read it over to them and bade 
them to take notice of what they were signing. 





struggling fiercely to break away from them. 

‘*What have you arrested him for?’’ 
asked the police sergeant who was on duty. 

‘*For jumping on and off the rear of a 
train, sah,’’ one of the policemen replied. 

‘*The blamed fools !’’ cried the arrested 
man. ‘‘I’m the brakeman!’’ 

On one occasion a Jamaican boy who 
‘was a switch tender in Culebra Cut was 
found asleep with his head resting on the 
rails of the switch. ‘‘ Dat’s all right, boss, ’’ 
said the boy, when waked. ‘‘No train can 
get by here widout me knowin’ it!’’ 

Another boy who had been instructed 
to switch to a certain track all dirt trains 
that came out of the Cut, let a long train 
of dump cars start by on the wrong track 
before he bethought himself and pulled 
the switch ; the train was split in twoand 
several of the cars were derailed. ‘‘Why,’’ 
the boy protested sadly, when he was re- 
buked, ‘‘I saved half de train, anyway !’’ 

West Indians, like other Negroes, delight in 
large, high-sounding words. For example, 
when I asked a Jamaican whether he thought 


THE MOST PICTURESQUE WORKERS WERE 
THE HINDUS. 


Egyptians, Greeks, Syrians, Russians, Swedes, 
Norwegians, Australians, Swiss, South Afri- 
cans; in fact, there were representatives of 
almost every nationality known to man. 

There were no Americans among the common 
laborers ; the representatives of that nationality 
were in the official, medical, clerical, engineer- 
ing forees, or were skilled artisans, foremen, 
and other leaders of construction forces. 

In spite of its heterogeneous composition, 
the working army at Panama was, on the 
whole, one of the least turbulent and quarrel- 
some bodies of laborers ever assembled. Seri- 
ous disturbances were infrequent, and capital 
crimes were rare. Now and then some men 
tried to start anarchistic or extreme socialistic 








it was likely to rain, he replied, ‘‘We may 
expect it momentarily, sah!’’ 

They find great delight in composing long 
and grandiloquent letters and petitions. 
Many of them are expert penmen, and write 
with a copperplate exactness. On one ocea- 
sion a delegation of six, headed by an ele- 
gantly attired legal adviser in frock coat, 
silk hat and gloves, called upon me to 
present a statement of grievances. They 
handed me the document with great cere- 
mony, and requested my attention to it and 
areply. I asked them to leave it, saying 
I would give it careful consideration, and 
assuring them that if they would call a week 
later I would give them a reply. When 
they had departed I found that the docu- 
ment comprised six foolscap pages, beauti- 
fully penned, and containing more large 
and resounding words than I had believed 





movements, especially among the Spaniards, 





HE WAS STRUGGLING FIERCELY TO BREAK 
AWAY FROM THEM. 





|check. That was not conceit, but the 





“DAT’S ALL RIGHT, BOSS,” SAID THE BOY. 


| conviction that ‘‘we are all doing this together, 
and every man of us must contribute every 
ounce of his power to win.’* And every man 
did contribute every ounce of his power. Visit- 
ors were struck with the universal habit among 
Americans of all ranks in the force of saying, 
‘*We have done this,’’ ‘‘ We are going to do 
that,’’? ‘‘We will have the canal done on 
time.’’ They never wearied, never doubted. 
They knew they should succeed because they 
had unbounded confidence in their leader and 
| faith in his ability and justice. 
| What that American brigade, with its army 
| of workers as its instrument, has accomplished 
in its campaign of ten years has been told in 
| detail by many pens, and is too familiar to 
need repetition. The nation is proud of the 
| result, and justly so, for it is not only the 
greatest engineering feat in its history, but is 
|@ signal triumph of American energy and 
ability in a new and untried field. In order to 
build the canal it was necessary first to create 
an American state in the heart of a Central 
American republic with all the habitations, 





3 accompaniments, privileges, and facilities of 
3 ‘‘For if I hear of your stealing fruit again,’”’ said | but’ never with success. The men were modern civilization. That state was created, 
| : he, ‘‘I shall get a warrant and have you arrested | well paid, well fed, and fairly treated, and : with governmental machinery, courts, police, 
| a for what you have done to-night. Here are | under those conditions trouble makers were NN 2 schools, dwellings, hospitals, and a food supply 
’ 4 four witnesses ready to testify against you.’’ | powerless to create discontent. Z brought by water two thousand miles. Vil- 
[ 4 Alfred and Harvey put their names to the| The Spaniards, recruited from northern ee lages that contained populations ranging from 
) 4 paper while I held the lantern. Spain and known as Gallegos, were the best a few hundreds to five thousand and six thou- 
1 e. ‘‘Now give it to ’em, squire!’’ said Jim, | workers; among them were some of the sand persons sprang up as if in a night, only 
“g when the boys had signed. ‘*toughest’’ characters to be found any- to disappear as rapidly ten years later when 
' : From the first Addison and I had had little | where, but even they caused very little seri- their buildings were no longer needed for 
1 a idea that the old squire would whip the boys. | ous trouble. The most picturesque workers workers. 
) 4 it was never easy to induce him to whip even | were the Hindus, with their long, slim fig- Not only has the canal been completed during 
e a a refractory horse or ox. Now he took the| ures and turbaned heads. A gang of them the decade, but the isthmus has been made a 
r 4 paper, read their names, then folded it and | at work about a modern steam shovel was healthful place of abode, a new railway that 
q 4 put it into his pocket. one of the interesting sights of the isthmus. cost $9,000,000 has been built as a sort of 
h 4 : “‘T guess this will hold you straight, boys, ’’ |. With their unsmiling faces, deliberate move- ‘‘little job on the side,’’ and a small matter of 
e 3 le said. ‘*Now you ean go home.”’ ments, and calm refusal to have any dealings about twenty-five million cubic yards of unan- 
k ‘What, ain’t ye goin’ to lick ’em?’’ Jim | with other workmen, they stalked through ticipated excavation, caused by slides in the 
n exclaimed. their task and about the canal settlements, THEY HANDED ME THE DOCUMENT WITH banks of the canal, has been disposed of with- 
‘* Not this time,’’ said the old gentleman. | ‘‘remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow.’’ GREAT CEREMONY. out exceeding the time fixed for the formal 
a sa | ntie them and let them go.’’ Although it was the custom to speak of the opening and without increasing the estimated 
y Jim and Asa were greatly disappointed. | thirty thousand West Indians who formed the|the English language to possess. It began | cost of construction. Then, too, the work of 
or “Let me give ’em jest a few licks,’’? Jim | great bulk of the working force as Jamaicans, | ‘*Honored Sir, Good Morning,’’ and closed | erecting permanent structures for the adminis- 
i- a egged, with a longing glance at the whip. only about a third of them came from that | with ‘‘Honored Sir, Good Evening.’? A day | tration, operation and maintenance of the canal, 
oli ‘Not this time,’’ the old squire replied. ‘‘If| island. Of the remainder, the larger number | had obviously been required for its composition. | and the housing of the permanent operating 
De we catch them at this again, I’ll see about it. | and the best workers came from Barbados.| The grievance was trivial, an act of imagi- | force is well under way. 
in \nd, boys,’’ he said to them, as Jim and Asa They were all very much alike in racial char- | nary discourtesy on the part of a foreman that| To those of us who have been associated 
ne very reluctantly untied the knots of their bonds, | acteristics, although the Jamaicans were more the complainants, as ‘‘British objects’’—West | with the task from the beginning, its condi- 
“any time you want a pocketful of pears to| bumptious and more given to talk and dispu- Indians invariably speak of themselves as| tion to-day seems little less than marvelous. 
Ly ‘at just come and ask me. But mind, don’t | tation. None of them had the sense of humor | British objects, instead of subjects—resented, | The banks and walls of the Culebra Cut, 
ci ou steal another pear or plum in this neigh-| that is so delightfully characteristic of the | as offensive to their dignity. I awaited the| which we have seen grow steadily in height as 
he »orhood ?? Negro of the Southern States. But on the| delegation at the end of the week, but they did | the steam shovels bit and tore their way down, 
d. \ddison opened the barn doors, and Alfred | other hand, they were much better educated ; | not come back at that or any other time. They | are covered for nearly their entire distance 
ll, ind Harvey took themselves off without cere- | thanks to the British colonial system of com- | had so enjoyed themselves in composing and | with a mantel of green, which every rainy 
ut mony. pulsory education, nearly all of them were| presenting the petition that they cared nothing | season makes more dense. To a person who 
nd Apparently they kept their promise with | able to read and write. | for a reply. passes between them on a launch or tugboat, 
“s, for we heard of no further losses of fruit} Much trouble as well as much amusement| As the work went on and the West Indians | on a water surface forty-five feet above the 
he in that neighborhood. was caused during the early stages of the canal became familiar with American methods and 





bottom, they seem to have been there for years. 
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In fact, the Cut looks so much like the work 
of Nature that a visitor who was passing 
through it for the first time remarked, ‘‘ How 
curious that Nature should have given the 
banks on both sides the same slope !’’ 

But Nature gave no aid in the persistent, 
unwearied human labor that for nearly ten 
years went into the making of the canal; on 
the contrary, by means of slides and breaks 
she added repeated and formidable obstacles to 
the task of clearing the nine-mile pathway. 

The voyage through Gatun Lake gives the 
traveler much the same impression as that 
through the Culebra Cut—the lake looks as if | 
it had always been there. No one can make 
the trip without being impressed with the} 
enormous quantity of water that the lake, 
with its area of 165 square miles, contains. 
Only those who have not seen the lake can 
doubt its ability to supply all the water 
necessary for the continuous running of the 
canal. 

One critic recently maintained that the canal 
would fail because in the dry season the lake 
would fall to eighteen feet. When this article 
was written, in the middle of the dry season, 
Gatun Lake stood at eighty-five feet, and 
would have risen above that level through the 
normal inflow of the Chagres River had it not 
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3 By Blinore P Pruitt Stewart-, 


been kept down by opening the spillway gates 
in the Gatun Dam. It is a matter of exact 
mathematical demonstration that, with all the | | 
leakages possible each day for every day of 
the dry season and with evaporation and the | 
drawing of water for various uses taken into | 


| account, it would be impossible to reduce the | 
| level of the lake lower than 79.5 feet during 


an entire dry season. That would leave thirty- | 
nine feet of water in the Culebra Cut, which | 
would be ample for navigation. With the level 
at seventy-nine feet, which will be the mini- 
mum level at the close of a dry season in future, 
the lake will be filled to the maximum within 
a very short time after the rains begin. To | 
reduce the level to eighteen feet would be im- 
| possible, for with all the spillway gates and | 
| lock culverts wide open the level could not be 
reduced below the thirty-four-foot height of | 
the sills of the spillway and lock gates. 

I cite this particular criticism as a fair 


|example of all attacks on the adequacy and | 


working efficiency of the canal. They are all | 
without foundation, and many of them are) 
unintelligent. The canal is finished, there 
are no flaws in it, and it will prove to be not 
only an honor to the American name through- 
out the world, but an enduring monument to | 
the genius and wisdom of its builders. 


an 





1 WISH,” said Mrs. Culberson, ‘‘that I 

could give Grandma Clark a birthday 

present, but I haven’t a thing in the 
house that she could use. Poor old soul! It’s 
mighty lonesome for her, with Charley away 
making a living and her bedridden most of 
the time; it does seem like somebody ought 
to do something to chirk her up a little. Her 
birthday and C’listie’s come on the same 
day, and I’ve just got to do something for 
7em.’’ 

As Mrs. Culberson sat pondering her 
resources and liabilities, she was sorely per- 
plexed. Their food supply, which had not 
been renewed since Santa Claus had so gener- 
ously remembered them, was running low. 
The March thaws had caused water from the 
melting drifts to run in a stream round the 
cabin, and they had had hard work to makea 
ditch to prevent the stream from flooding them 
out of their little home. And the money that 
the manager had paid her—Pa’s back wages 
and her reward for caring for the lost sheep— 
was gone. 

Pa, who was now at work on one of the 
sheep company’s ranches, which was near 
enough so that he could come home occasion- 
ally, had cajoled her into letting him invest 
the money in a sawmill. He pictured a neat 
house and a comfortable barn and a little 
money coming in all the time, all of which 
would be theirs if they bought a share in the 
sawmill at once. 

‘*Why,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘in a new-settled 
place like this everyone needs lumber and 
everyone has to buy! It will be just like a 
bank account to have a share in a mill.’’ 

So he had taken the entire amount, and the 
man with the broken-down sawmill had 
counted himself a lucky mortal to get that 
much out of worthless stock. Ma suspected 
the true state of affaiis, although Culberson 
still had faith. 

As fast as the melting snow left the ground 
she had had the children dig out the sage- 
brush, pile it up and burn it. ‘‘We’ve got to 
have a garden, and it would be right nice if 
we could get a patch cleared to sow a little 
grain for the dunkeys. We could have some 
chickens, too, if we had some grain, and then 
we could have eggs to eat.’’ 

The children were very willing to work at 
clearing the land; they liked to be outdoors, 
and they enjoyed the occasions, which came 
once a week, when they made a bontire of 
the brush. 

To-day their mother felt very tenderly 
toward them, and as a surprise treat for their 
dinner she opened the last can of tomatoes, 
which she had saved for company. The chil- 
dren knew nothing of the sawmill investment, 
for Ma Culberson did not believe in burdening 
their young hearts with her troubles; but 
her own heart was so heavy that she felt the 
need of immediate action. 

During dinner she said, ‘‘Henry Clay, after 
dinner you and Lizzie Isabel get on the dun- 
keys and go see how Mis’ Clark is. Be mighty 
careful how you cross the creek; the water is 
getting higher every day now that the ice is 
breaking up. If it looks too scary go round 
by the bridge. And, Lizzie Isabel, if she needs 
you, stay. I don’t know what she would have 
done while she was bedfast before, if you 
hadn’t stayed with her.’’ 

‘*Ma,’’ said Lizzie Isabel, ‘‘did you know 
C’listie and Mis’ Clark have got the same 
birthday? And Mis’ Clark has a present for 
C’listie, too. I tried not to fell, but I had to, 
*eause she hatched it herself. ’’ 

‘*Hatched what, Lizzie Isabel? 
you talking about ?’’ 


What are 





‘*A chicken. Mis’ Powers brought her six 


eggs; she ate one and I ate one, and she ost | 
on four and hatched one. It is a right smart 
size by now, and she’s going to give it to 
C’listie. She didn’t exactly set on ?em, but | 
she kept the eggs in a shoe box in bed with | 
her. She was mighty sorry 
when only one hatched. ’’ 

Slow tears blinded Mrs. 
Culberson’s eyes, and the 
dinner was finished in si- 
lence. 

‘*Now, children, get your 
dunkeys ready while I do 
up a little package for Mis’ 
Clark. I’ll declare, though, 
I don’t know what to send 
her; but I have the whole 
sick corner to choose from, 
and I reckon I ought to find 
something. ’’ 

Mrs. Culberson mounted 
a box, and took from her 
‘*sick corner’’ a small can 
of jelly—the last she had— 
and a little tea. ‘‘Now, 
then,’’ she said, ‘‘that’ll 
bea little treat for her. It’s 
mighty good to have a sick 
corner, even if we are al- 
ways well. I’ll send my 
Bible along, too, for she 
likes to read, and she hasn’t 
a Bible.’’ 

She tied the bundle 
neatly, and charged the 
children again not to cross 
the creek if the water was 
over ‘‘the roots of the 
blazed quaking aspen,’’ 
but to go on to the bridge. 
After seeing Henry Clay 
and Lizzie Isabel off, Mrs. 
Culberson went about her 
duties with a _ lightened 
heart. She called the three 
little girls into the cabin 
and set them at work. 

‘*We’ve just got to get 
up something for Mis’ 
Clark’s birthday. I believe she’d like a 
braided rug, and let’s make one for her. You 
young uns put this room in order while I 
see what we can spare to tear up for the 
rug. 9? 

‘*Ma,’*’ said C’listie, ‘‘there ain’t none of us 
smaller’n me. Let’s tear up my little red 
dress; it’s too little for me, and gra’ma likes 
red better than any color. She said she wished 
she had a red shawl.’’ 

‘*Let me put in my blue apron, Ma,’’ said 
Jennie Lou. 

‘*I’m goin’ to make a little pillow for her 
chair out of my pink and brown hair ribbons, ’’ 
said Jessie May. 

‘*But if you use your ribbons, what will you 


DRAWN BY THOMAS 


asked Mrs. Culberson. 

‘‘Oh, I’ll do like they do over the river— 
do without,’’ said Jessie May, with a brave 
smile. 

Soon they were busily at work, and Ma 
Culberson’s heart was swelling with thank- 
fulness that her children were so readily 
generous. ‘‘Bless ’em!’’ she said to herself. 
‘* Life will never be hard for them, for 
there’s always some one that needs some- 
thing, and no one is so poor they have noth- 
ing to give.’’ 

‘*'You children are real stays to your 
mammy,’’ she went on, after a moment. ‘‘I 
was mighty near discouraged before dinner, 


| came out. 


| company, was not feeling very cheerful. 
| when he saw the children jogging along on 


| folks ride on. 
have for your hair when you dress up, honey ?”’ | 


I just feel the good coming to us. I 
just feel that we’ll have everything we want. ’’ 

While Mrs. Culberson and the girls were 
| working on the rug for Grandma Clark, Lizzie 
Isabel and Henry Clay had found Henry’s 
Fork too dangerous to ford, and had gone to 
the bridge. Both were glad of that, because 


| the bridge was near the sheep company’s home 


ranch, where their father was at work. But 
when they approached the ranch no familiar 
form was in sight. Just as they came opposite 
the corral gate a large, prosperous-looking man 
The happy children on their small 
animals were the first pleasant sight he had 
| seen since he had come on his tour of inspec- 
tion. Dead sheep lay everywhere, for the 
winter had been unusually hard; and the 
stranger, who was the president of the sheep 
But 


the little mules, he had to smile. He waved 
| to them, and pretending to limp, went toward 
them. 


‘*Hello!’’? he said. ‘*Which way are you 


| going?’ 


Both children spoke politely to him, and 
Henry Clay answered, ‘‘We’re going down the 
creek a few miles. Is there anything we can 


‘do for you?’”’ 


‘*Down the creek, did you say? Well, now, 
I wonder if you would let me ride your fiery 
steed a little way?’’ 

‘*Yes, sir,’? said Henry Clay, and promptly 
slid off the little donkey. 

‘* But,’’ said Lizzie Isabel, ‘‘ Humboldt ain’t 
a fiery steed; he’s just a very gentle little 
mule. ’’ 

‘Oh!’ said the stranger. 
call your charger ?’’ 

‘*He ain’t a charger; he’s just a little mule, 
too, and his name is Cleopholis. ’’ 

‘*Well, you see Thunderbolt won’t let me 


FOGARTY 


CLASPED THE FRAIL OLD WOMAN IN HIS ARMS. 


ride him. 


I must look elsewhere for a horse, | 
unless,’’ he added, looking at Lizzie Isabel, 
‘*vou’ll let me ride Thermopolis ?’’ 


‘*Yes, sir, 1 will. I can walk as fast as 
this donkey will go, anyway. But you have 
his name wrong. It’s —’’ 

‘*Well,’’? the stranger interrupted, suppress- 
ing a chuckle, ‘‘a rose by any other name is 
just as sweet.’’ 

‘*But they ain’t roses. And I don’t see 
why you want to make fun of our horses, 
for —’? 

‘*But they ain’t horses, ’’ the man mimicked ; 
then, seeing that Lizzie Isabel was on the 
verge of tears, he said, kindly, ‘‘You little 
I’ll find a horse, and if you’ll 
let me ride with you we will get better 
acquainted. ’’ 

He could not have told why he went along; 
he had cast worry aside and he did not care 
why. 

The children found him a good compan- 
ion, interested in all that interested them. 
They told him all about their home, their 
family, and their present errand. The 
stranger was soon genuinely interested in the 
children. 

‘*Tt’s Ma’s own Bible we are taking to our 
friend,’’ confided Lizzie Isabel. ‘‘And we 
are powerful sorry we ain’t got more for 


|her birthday, but we’re goin’ to make her 


a rug. Oh, I’m sorry we don’t live where 





with the water coming in and all. You 
young uns just chirk me up so I am right} 


we can pick cotton like Ma used to do. If 
we did, we’d sell it and buy something 


‘*‘What do you | 
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really nice for her from the Jew peddler that 
is going about.’’ Lizzie Isabel was very sober. 

The stranger felt the teasing mood return- 
ing. ‘‘If you can’t pick cotton, why don’t 
you pick wool? I feel sure no cotton stalk 
ever bore as many pounds of cotton as these 
dead sheep have of wool. Assoon as the sheep 
thaw in the day, get a sack and pull all the 
wool you can. You can sell that.’’ 

‘* But will the company let us?’’ asked 
Henry Clay, eagerly. 

‘*Yes, I think so. If anyone objects, tell 
them that Judson Merrill said you might.’’ 

By this time they had arrived at Grandma 
Clark’s small house. Judson Merrill wished 
to inspect a line fence farther on; he told the 
children that he would be back within an 
hour, and rode away. 

Henry Clay and Lizzie Isabel were eager to 
tell the good news about the wool, but true 
to their training, they inquired first about 
Mrs. Clark’s health and comfort. Henry Clay 
filled the wood box and took up the ashes. 
Lizzie Isabel presented the package. Mrs. 
Clark at once opened the Bible and sought her 
favorite passage: ‘‘The Lord is my shepherd, 
I shall not want.’? ‘Tears coursed down her 
wrinkled cheeks. 

‘*Now what do you suppose I’ve ever done 
that God is so good to me?’’ she asked. ‘‘He 
raises up friends for me in my old age to think 
of me, to send me this comfort. ’’ 

Henry Clay could keep silent no longer, and 
he told her that they would soon be able to 
buy some presents for her. ‘*Why,’’ he said, 
‘*T expect we can pull enough wool to get us 
all something—mammy some garden seed, and 
maybe me a plough to break up the ground 
with.’’ 

‘*But, dearies, won’t the buyer want to 
know where you got the wool?’’ 

‘*Tf he does, we will tell him from dead 
sheep ; if there’s any ques- 
tion, we are to say Judson 
Merrill said we might pick 
the wool.’’ 

‘“‘Who did you say?’’ 
asked Mrs. Clark. The 
children were almost 
frightened by her tense 
face and the eagerness in 
her voice. 

‘*The man who rode 
down with us. He has 
gone on to see about the 
east line of fence; he’ll be 
back pretty soon. ’’ 

‘But his name; what 
did you say his name is?’’ 

‘¢ Merrill, Judson Mer- 
rill. I reckon he must be 
head boss,’’ said Henry 
Clay. 

At that moment Mr. 
Merrill called to the chil- 
dren, but before either of 
them could move, Mrs. 
Clark, forgetting her 
rheumatism, had thrown’ 
wide the door and was 
calling, ‘‘Juddy! Juddy 
Merrill, come right here 
to me!’’ 

After a second of amaze- 
ment, Merrill sprang from 
his horse, and striding into 
the cabin, clasped the frail 
old woman in his arms. 

‘*Why, Aunt Harriet, 
dear Aunt Harriet!’’ he 
cried. ‘‘After all these 
years!’’ There was aston- 
ishment and happiness in 
his voice. 

‘*Twenty-two years, 
Juddy, but I would have 
| known you anywhere—you’re the very image 
of your father. You were twenty years old 
when you left us, and, Juddy, nineteen of 
the years that you’ve been gone I’ve been 
searching for you. I brought all there was 
left to me,—my little grandson Charley,—and 
came West to find you, but I didn’t know how 
big the West is, and I don’t care, either, now 
I’ve found you.’’ 

Henry Ciay kept stroking the downy plu- 
mage of Red Wing, the chicken that Mrs. 
Clark had hatched, hoping to hide the tears 
he could not keep back. Presently Mr. Merrill 
turned to the children, and said: 

‘*Set your donkeys loose—they’ll go home. 
Both of you ride on my horse, go as fast as 
you can, and tell Bates to come at once with 
the carriage and plenty of blankets. Tell your 
father to take you home, and tell your mother 
that I’m coming to see her to-morrow. Hurry 
now, it’s getting dark.’’ 

Henry Clay and Lizzie Isabel hurried off in 
the purple twilight to carry the good news. 

Early the next day Mr. Merrill was at the 
Culberson cabin. ‘‘I am very fond of Aunt 
Harriet,’’ he said to Mrs. Culberson. ‘She 
is all the mother I ever knew. I left home 
when I was a young man, determined to repay 
her loving care for me. It was five years 
before I got a foothold; then I went back for 
her, but she was gone. We have been lost to 
each other until your children led me to her. 
Now we are all going to be happier—Clarks, 
Culbersons, and Merrills. I’m going into town 
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now after Charley and supplies. Make out a 
list of what you want, and I’ll see that you 
get it. I want to take Henry Clay in with 
me to see the sights. Also I am commissioned 
to purchase a birthday present for Calista. 
What shall I get for you, young lady?’’ 

“¢T want a chicken house for Red Wing and 
eggs for her to set on,’’ answered C’listie. 

‘‘My goodness, C’listie, will you never have 
any manners ?’’ asked Ma Culberson. 

‘And, Mrs. Culberson, ’’ the man continued, 
‘J want you to cook a birthday dinner for 
Aunt Harriet and Calista. I want you to go 
over to the ranch and cook everything you can 
think of. I will give you $5 for the day’s 
work. Will that be sufficient?’’ 

‘¢Too much, a heap too much. I wouldn’t 
think of taking pay for anything I do for Mis’ 
Clark. Why, she is my friend,’’ said Ma. 

‘¢But L insist. I want to pay you. Now for 
the list. What shall I bring you from town?’’ 

‘‘A Bible, with good plain print, and a little 


BLACK 








RED Osborne slipped the tumpline 


red shawl—they used to call them breakfast 
shawls. I want a nice little one, and the two 
should cost about $5.’’ 

‘*Very well. Miss Calista, a man will be 
here in a day or two to build your henhouse. 
Also there will be some more chickens for 
Jennie and Jessie. ’’ 

With that, Judson Merrill rode off, and his 
heart was happier than it had been for many 
a long day. 

Ma entered the cabin with a song of thanks- 
giving and joy. ‘‘I knew it was coming! I 
just felt the good rolling up for us, and it ain’t 
all here yet. The company will see what a 
man Pa is, and we will havea home yet.. You 
young uns will have a chance, too, a fine 
chance. Here we can’t do the least kindress 
but what it comes back to us and falls in a 
shower over us all. It is truly bread upon 
waters. ’’ 

‘*And our bread comes back to us with jam 
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on it,’’ said C’listie, solemnly. 
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from his head, slung the eighty- 
pound pack on the ground, and sat 
down heavily on the pack. 

‘* That part’s over, anyway!’’ he 
gasped. 

‘“There won’t be anything much 
rougher, old boy,’’ replied his brother 
Horace, as he came up and threw off his 
own burden. 

Staggering through the underbrush, 
slipping on the wet, mossy stones of the 
slope, came a queer procession. In front 
was a bronze- faced half-breed, bent 
double, with the broad tumpline over the 
top of his head, and a mountainous pack 
of blankets and food supplies on his back. 
Behind him came two more half-breeds, 
each with a heavy pack of camp outfit. 
Big Peter Macgregor brought up the 
rear; he carried a Peterboro canoe upside 
down on his shoulders, and steadied it 
with his hands. 

They all sat down on the top of the hill 
to rest. The three white boys, although 
trained athletes, were pretty well at the 
end of their strength; but the half-breeds 
seemed little the worse for their labor. 

They were on the top of the Height of 
Land, which divides the flow of the 
rivers between the Great Lakes and Hud- 
son Bay. Behind them was the long, 
undulating line of hills and valleys they 
had just crossed. 

Before them the land fell away sharply. 
In the clear May sunshine they could see 
for miles over the tree tops until the dark 
green of the spruce and tamarack faded 


‘*Why, if you’re right, we’d make our for- 
tunes—millions, maybe! You’ll let me go, 
won’t you? And Maurice and Mace, too.’’ 

‘“*T couldn’t manage without you. But 
mind, not a word to anyone else!’’ 

So the expedition was planned, but there 
was some doubt whether Peter Macgregor and 
Maurice Stark could go. Both were attending 
the university; Macgregor was in the fourth 
year of his medical course and the final exam- 
inations were only four months away. But 
both boys were enthusiastic when they heard 
of the scheme. 

‘*T’ve lost so much time this winter with 
our other trips and everything,’’ said Peter, 
‘‘that my practical and laboratory work has 
gone all to pieces. I’ll have to take another 
year, anyway. Of course I’ll go.”’ 

Maurice also promised, but when the case 
came before his parents they took a different 
view of it. In their eyes the trip was no more 





than a harebrained expedition into the woods, 
which would cost a year’s scholastic work. 
To his bitter disappointment, Maurice had to 
give up hope of going. 

As for Fred and Horace, they had almost no 
family ties; their nearest relative was an aunt 
in Montreal. Fred was temporarily employed 
in a real estate office in Toronto—a position 
that it would not cost him much pain to lose. 

When Maurice found that he would be unable 
to go, the boys decided to take only one canoe. 
It was impossible to say how long they might 





THE DESCENT ON THE OTHER SIDE OF THE RIDGE WAS ALMOST AS HARD AS THE 
ASCENT HAD BEEN. 





OSS 


Besides, they all felt anxious to get on the 
ground at once. But although the streams 
were free in Toronto, in the far north winter 
held them locked. It was hard to wait; but 
not until May did Horace think it safe to start. 

It was warm weather, almost summery, 
when they took the northbound express in 
Toronto; but when Fred opened the car 
window the next morning, a biting cold air 
rushed in. Rough spruce woods lined the track, 
and here and there he saw patches of snow. 

It was almost noon when they got off at the 
station that was a favorite starting point for 
prospectors. Here they had to spend two days, 
for Horace wished to engage Indian packers to 
help them portage over the Height of Land. As 
it was early in the season, they had their pick of 
men, and obtained three French half-breeds, 
who furnished their own canoe and supplies. 

The boys’ canoe and duffel sacks had come 
up by freight. All was ready at last. The 
next morning they put the canoes into the 
water ; the paddles dipped, and the half dozen 
houses of the village dropped out of sight 
behind the pines. 

The first week of that voyage was unevent- 
ful, except for hard work and considerable 
discomfort. It rained four days in the seven, 
and once it snowed a little. They were going 
upstream always, against a rushing current 
swollen with snow water. Sometimes they 
could paddle, more often they had to pole, and 
frequently they were forced either to carry, or 

else to wade and ‘‘track’’ the canoes up the 

current. The nearer they came to the head 
of the river, the swifter and more broken 
the stream became. At last they could go 
no farther in the canoes. Then came the 
long portage. In order to reach the head 
of the Missanabie River, which flowed in 
the opposite direction, they had to pack the 
canoe and over six hundred pounds of 
outfit for about twelve miles, across the 

Height of Land. 

They camped for one night and started 
fresh in the morning, heavily burdened. 
Before an hour had passed the boys con- 
gratulated themselves on having brought 
the half-breed packers, who strode along 
sturdily under a load that made Fred stare. 

é The trail was rough and wound up and 
down over rocky ridges, through tangles of 
swamp alder and tamarack, and contin- 
ually rose toward the hills. It was a chilly 
day; the streams were rimmed with ice 
that morning, but after a few miles the 
boys were dripping with perspiration. 

It was a killing march. If it had not 
been for their previous training, the boys 
never could have stood up under the strain, 
and they had all they could do to reach 
the top of the ridge by the middle of the 
afternoon. There, on top of the Height 
of Land, they rested on their packs until 
Horace gave the word to go on. The 
descent on the other side of the ridge was 
almost as hard as the ascent had been. 
The northern slope was wet and rocky; 
in the hollows were deep banks of snow. 
The rocks were loosened by the frost, 
which made the footing dangerous. But 
it was only two miles now to the river, 


to a hazy blue. A great ridge showed a split | geologist, and for some ‘time he had been | be away, but Horace made out a list of supplies | and they reached it in time to camp before 


face of gray granite; in the distance a lake 
glimmered. 


| working in secret on his theory concerning the 
situation of these beds. 


for six weeks. It was a formidable list, and 


| dusk. The next morning they paid off the half- 


About two miles away to the northwest a| Hespent much time in poring over geological 
yellowish-green strip showed here and there | surveys, and went to Ottawa to consult the 
through the trees. It was a river—one of the | departmental maps. One evening after his 
tributaries of the Missanabie, which was to/| return to Toronto he came into Fred’s room. 
take them north. ‘*Just look at this, Fred,’’ he said, ‘‘and 

The boys had put in ten hard days since | see what you think.’’ 
leaving Toronto; they had paddled, poled, and| It was a large pen-and-ink map, drawn with 
towed the canoes up rivers swollen with snow | the skill of a practiced hand. 
water, and finally had packed the outfit across| ‘‘It’s the country of the Abitibi and Mis- 
the ‘‘long portage.’’ But although the boys | sanabie rivers,’? Horace explained. ‘‘These 
were almost exhausted, they did not mind the | red crosses show where I found my diamonds 
hardships; they were only impatient to get | —see, in the Whitefish River, the Smoke River, 
over the ground. For they all believed that | and another river that hasn’t any name, as far 





they were on the trail of a great fortune. 
It all came out of the discovery of diamonds 


in northern Ontario. -Prospectors had brought | 


down two or three stones, and wild excitement 
had reigned in the mining camps. The dia- 
monds were of no great value, but Horace 
Osborne had gone posthaste into the woods to 
investigate this new source of wealth. 

Since graduating from the Toronto school of 
mining, five years before, Osborne had spent 
most of his time in the north, surveying or 
prospecting, sometimes employed by a corpor- 
ation and sometimes working on his own 
account. He did not succeed in discovering 
the native beds of the diamonds, but he found 
almost a dozen stones of some value in the 
cravel of river beds. Winter caught him in 
the woods, however; he fell sick, and he might 
never have come out alive if it had not been 
lor his brother Fred, Peter Macgregor, and 
M ‘wurice Stark, who made a bold dash into the 
winter wilderness and brought him out. 

(orace sold the rough diamonds for a few 
hundred dollars; the boys, greatly excited by 
this result, talked during the rest of the winter 
©! prospecting for diamonds in the spring. 

_ Only a few diamonds had ever been found 
‘i Ontario, and those far apart, one at a time, 
‘1 the river gravel. But Horace knew that 
the “blue clay’? beds whence these stones 
came must be somewhere, although no one had 
ind any trace of them. He was a trained 


|as I know. Hereabouts is the trappers’ camp 
| where you boys found me. My bones might 
be up there now but for you, old fellow.’’ 

He thumped Fred affectionately. 

‘*Now most of these stones were found miles 
apart,’? he resumed. ‘‘ They didn’t grow 
there. They must have been washed down, 
perhaps from the very headwaters. Now look 
at the map. Do you see, all these three rivers 
rise in pretty much the same region?’’ 

**So they do,’’ said Fred. ‘*Then you 
think —’’ 

‘*The stones probably were all washed down 
from that region. The diamond fields must be 
up there, somewhere within this black circle. ’’ 

Fred’s heart began to throb with excite- 
ment. ‘‘But some prospector would have hit 
on them before now,’’ he said. 

‘*No prospector has ever gone in there. They 
say it’s the roughest bit of country in the 
north. I’ve never been up there myself. It’s 
up in the hills, you see; the rivers are too 
broken for a canoe and the ground is too rough 
for travel on foot, except in the winter. The 
Ojibwas hunt there in winter, they say, and 
I dare say there’s plenty of game.’’ 

‘*But if it’s too rough to get into —’’ 

‘*Oh, often those bad places are not so bad 
when you get there. I’d get into it somehow, 
for the diamond beds must be there—if they’re 
anywhere. But it would be a rough trip.’”’ 





‘** Rough? What of that?’’ cried Fred. 


the outfit would be heavy. For weapons they | breeds, who returned over the ridges south- 
| decided to take a .44-caliber repeating rifle and | ward. The boys were left alone; the real 
a shotgun, with an assorted stock of shells. | expedition had begun. 

It was not the time of year for hunting, but| The work now looked easy, but dangerous. 
they would live on the country as far as pos- | The river was narrow, swollen; its tremendous 
sible, in order to save their flour and pork. | current, roaring over rocks and rapids, would 

Fred and Macgregor at once began to train earry them along at a rapid pace. They 
as if for an athletic contest. They took long | would have to do some careful steering, how- 
cross-country runs in the snow and worked | ever, if they did not wish to upset. 
| hard,in the gymnasium. They introduced a| As the most skillful canoeman, Horace took 
| new form of exercise that made their friends | the stern; Macgregor sat in the bow, and Fred 
| stare. They appeared on the indoor running | in the middle behind a huge pile of dunnage. 
| track bent almost double; each carried on his | For a quarter of a mile they shot down the 
back a sack of sawdust, held in place by a/| river; then they had to land and make a fifty- 
broad leather band that passed over the top of | yard carry. Another swift run in the canoe 
his forehead. Thus burdened they jogged followed, and then another and longer portage. 
round the track at a fast walk. It was like that for about fifteen miles. Then 

They were the butt of many jokes before | they caught sight of wider water ahead, and 
the other men at the gymnasium discovered the | the little river poured into a great, brown, 
reason for this queer form of exercise. It had | swift-flowing stream a hundred yards wide. 
been Horace’s idea. He knew that there would | It was the Missanabie. 
be long portages where they would have to | During the rest of that day they ran over 
carry the supplies with a tumpline; and he also | forty miles. The current carried them fast, 
knew that nothing is so wearing on a novice. | and the river was so big and deep that it was 

Fred and Peter found it so. Strong as they | seldom broken by dangerous rapids. 
were, they discovered that it brought a new | The country grew lower and less hilly; it 
set of muscles into play, and they had trouble | was covered with a rather stunted growth of 
in staggering over a mile with a fifty-pound | spruce, tamarack, and birch. Ducks splashed 
pack; but they kept at it, and before the ex- | up from the water as the canoe came in sight; 
pedition started, Fred could travel five miles and when the boys stopped to make camp for 
with a hundred pounds, and big Macgregor | the night they found at the river’s edge the 
could do even better. tracks of a moose. 

As soon as the ice on Toronto Bay broke up| It was wintry cold in camp that night, and 
they bought a large Peterboro canoe, which | there was ice in the pools the next morning. 
Horace inspected thoroughly. He wasa skilled | Shortly after sunrise the boys launched the 
canoeman; Fred and Peter could also handle canoe again, and it was not much more than 
a paddle. When the ice went out of the Don | an hour later when a sound of roaring water 
and Humber rivers, the boys began to practice 





began to grow loud in their ears. With vast 

canoeing assiduously. The streams were run- | commotion and foam a smaller stream swept 
into the Missanabie from the southwest. 

‘*Hurrah! I’ve been here before!’’ cried 

‘*Tt’s the Smoke River. Up here 


ning yellow and flooded, and they got more 


rivers were navigable, for at that early season 
they would escape the worst of the black fly pest 
and the smaller streams would be more easily 





traveled than when shallow in midsummer. 


than one ducking, but it was all good training. | 
They decided to start as soon as the northern | Horace. 
real work begins. ’’ 


‘*And up here,’’ Peter said, gazing at the 
wild, swift stream, ‘‘is the diamond country.’’ 
TO BE CONTINUED. 
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THE BAGDAD RAILWAY. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


E who would uplift the world will find the 
first handhold at home. 


The Oarsmen’s Heads keep nodding to and fro, 

But that is not what makes the Galley go. 

RITISH government officials in New York 

City recently examined ten thousand bales 

of cotton consigned from New York to Bremen, 

in Germany, with a special X-ray apparatus 

that enabled them to determine whether the 

bales contained arms, ammunition, or other 
contraband hidden in the midst of them. 


AFETY First’’ exhibitions, such as sev- 

eral large cities have held, are obviously 
needed. In the United States last year, more 
than thirty-five thousand industrial workers 
lost their lives through accidents, and hun- 
dreds of thousands were injured—many of 
them because they were willing to ‘‘take a 
chance.’’ 


EMORIAL bridges are not new, and it is 

a natural step from them to memorial 
highways. Asa monument to her father, an 
Illinois woman of wealth and public spirit has 
built the Robert Little Road in Rosemond, 
a brick-paved highway four miles long that 
cost $56,000. There is much to be said for a 
memorial so practical. 


¢ ostrich chick that weighed one hundred 
pounds was served at a Christmas dinner 
in Los Angeles. The ‘‘drumsticks’’ weighed 
sixteen pounds apiece. It took an oven six 
feet square to cook the bird. The dispatches 
do not say whether the meat was light or 
dark, or whether there were any tender bits 
in the four-foot neck. 


HEMISTS and engineers of the Bureau of 

Mines have devised a method of smelting 
radium that may reduce the cost of it to a 
third of the present price. They will patent 
the process, but will grant the use of it with- 
out charge. Radium is now worth more than 
$100,000 a gram, and a gram is one-fifth the 
weight of a nickel; but probably no one in the 
world has even that much. 


HE joke is on the 1,119 lawyers and 

bankers who, in response to an inquiry 
sent out by a New Orleans paper, named 
Mr. Franklin K. Lane as the man they pre- 
ferred for President in 1916. Mr. Lane is an 
efficient Secretary of the Interior, and would 
probably make a good President—but he was 
born on British soil of British parents, and. 
therefore, under the Constitution, is ineligible. 


ERTAIN Futurists have undertaken to 
reform literature as well as art. They 
propose to eliminate the unessential in lan- 
guage, and to do away with the use of ‘‘absurd 
commas and periods.”’ Mr. A. J. Eddy’s 
‘*Cubists and Post -Impressionism’’ gives a 
stanza of Tennyson’s ‘‘Charge of the Light 
Brigade’’ as a Futurist would print it: 
Cannon to right of them sa 
Cannon to left of them -@6 
Cannon behind them 
Volley’d ***** and thunder’>d ~~annana 


HE people of Robeson County in North 
Carolina, have learned the value of a rural 
health officer who gives all his time to the kind 


of work that city health officers do. In the 
iiree years since the Robeson County officer 
began his work, the death rate in the county 
has fallen from eighteen a thousand to twelve. 
The death rate from preventable diseases has 
fallen seventy per cent. That means the sav- 
ing of a hundred lives, the economic value of 
which alone makes the salary of the health 
officer absurdly insignificant. 


OTH the United States and England have 
imported from Germany most of the dye- 
stuffs that their great textile industries use— 
the United States about $8,000,000 worth 





yearly, and England rather more. The war 
has wholly shut off the English importations | 
and largely decreased those of the United | 
States, so that both countries face a serious | 
industrial problem. In this country textile 
manufacturers have opposed the tariff protec- 
tion that would be necessary to build up the 
manufacture of dyestuffs in the face of German 
competition. In England the government is | 


to lend $7,500,000 to a new company that will 
attempt to supply the British dye trade. The 
Germans have about $400,000,000 invested in 
the manufacture of dyes, and when the war 
broke out were employing about fifty thousand 
men. 

& 


THE BAGDAD RAILWAY. 


HE news that an expeditionary force 
from India has made its way from the 
head of the Persian Gulf up to Kurna, 
at the confluence of the Tigris and Euphrates 
rivers, reminds us that one of the issues of 
the European war is who shall control the 
railway route through Asiatic Turkey to the 
East. 

For more than fifteen years the Germans, 
in response to what they call the Drang nach 
Osten,— the sweep toward the East,— have 
been trying to build a through line of railway 
from a point opposite Constantinople, across 
Asia Minor, and down the fertile Tigris and 
Euphrates valleys, to the Persian Gulf. The 
value to Germany of the Bagdad Railway, as 
it is called, would be twofold: it would open 
a highly desirable region to German colo- 
nization and commerce, and it would provide 
a quick overland route to India, by which, in 
time of peace, Germany could compete for 
trade on advantageous terms against the Eng- 
lish, and by which in time of war it could 
send troops to conquer a rich and greatly cov- 
eted prize. 

Obstacles in the fields of international politics 
and finance and great engineering difficulties 
confronted Germany; but it steadily pushed 
ahead. Last year it was reported that more 
than seventy thousand men were at work on 
the line, and that it would probably be com- 
pleted by the year 1917. 

Meanwhile Great Britain, the country chiefly 
threatened by the Bagdad Railway, tried 
various schemes to prevent Germany from 
monopolizing the control of that highway 
between Europe and India. In 1899 the 
British government established a protectorate 
over Koweit, the region that contains the 
harbor on the Persian Gulf at which the rail- 
way would terminate. It was also a party 


e 


to plans by which several nations were to 


contribute funds toward the building of the 
road, and to receive a corresponding share in 
the control of it. When, in consequence of 
shifts in the relations of the European powers 
to one another, the proposals to ‘‘internation- 
alize’’ the road came to naught, Great Britain 
turned to a plan for the construction, under 
Russian and English auspices, of a railway in 
Persia to parallel the German road in Turkey. 
Finally, when war broke out last August, 
Great Britain and Germany had nearly reached 
an agreement whereby Great Britain was to 
build and control the last section of the road 
—that which reaches Koweit. 

From the English point of view, the weak- 
ness of that adjustment lay in the fact that 
Bassora, fifty-five miles up the river, and well 
within Turkish territory, is also available as 
a port for seagoing steamers. It was for that 
reason that Great Britain sent the expedition 
from India as soon as war was declared between 
England and Turkey. 

Now, by capturing Bassora, and thrusting 
its forces toward Bagdad as far as Kurna, 
Great Britain has gained the long - désired 
possession of land at the head of the Persian 
Gulf—a fact that is likely to have an important 
influence on the future control of the Bagdad 
Railway. 

® © 


HORSES IN WAR. 


HEN the war broke out, certain hu- 
mane persons in England immediately 
organized the Blue Cross Society, 

to care for wounded or sick horses in the 
British service. Many persons, both in this 


country and abroad, sent money; but that) 


money had either to be returned or to be 
used for other purposes, for the British gov- 
ernment refused to admit to the field of 
battle anyone except sworn English soldiers 
and officers. With spies pushing their insid- 
ious way through every loophole, such a 
precaution was necessary; but the government 
announced that it would itself care for its 
wounded horses to the best of its ability. 
Some people may remember that almost the 
same thing occurred at the time of the Balkan 


| War, when veterinaries with their medicine 


chests again and again arrived at the docks, 
ready to go to the front, but were turned 
back for exactly the same reason. 

If, as was planned, the Peace Conference 
had met last summer, it would have received 
a proposal concerning the welfare of animals 
in war. The proposal had been drawn up 


by the humane societies of the world, and 
presented to the Interparliamentary Union, 
which, in turn, was to present it to the Peace 
Conference; but the war broke out before the 
time set for the conference. 

The horse has played a part in war since 
the earliest times. He was old in military 
service even in Job’s day: 

He paweth in the valley, and rejoiceth in his 
strength: he goeth on to meet the armed men. 
He mocketh at fear, and is not affrighted; neither 
turneth he back from the sword. The quiver 
rattleth against him, the glittering spear and the 
shield. He swalloweth the ground with fierceness 
and rage; neither believeth he that it is the sound 
of the trumpet. He saith among the trumpets, 
Ha, ha! and he smelleth the battle afar off, the 
thunder of the captains, and the shouting. 

How poorly has man repaid him! The first 
record that mentions the special care of horses 
in war is that of the S. P.°C. A. of Paris in 
1866. It has taken all the years since then to 
get the present proposal formulated, and now 
even that must wait. 


*® © 


THE TYRANNY OF THE PRESENT. 


\W ¢ are all creatures of moods. Even 

the strongest have their moments of 
; unaccountable depression as of unac- 
eountable gayety —moments when it takes 
immense effort to perform the ordinary actions 
of life, and an effort still more immense to 
believe that they are worth performing. Very 
strong, healthy, well-balanced men get the 
grippe, and like the child who has been denied 
a toy, see the world all black and empty. 

The present is enormous in its hold on us, 
and trivial circumstances have a momentary 
but overwhelming significance. A dull day, 
a heavy fog, a close south wind,—especially 
when we wanted sunshine,—seem to take the 
sparkle even out of our thoughts, seem to make 
what we hoped would be solid pleasure ‘‘stale, 
flat, and unprofitable.’’ No man was more 
constitutionally optimistic than Emerson; few 
men were less visited by the powers of melan- 
choly and darkness; yet even Emerson could 
write of the ‘‘vast debility’’ that some of us 
know so well as shattering and undermining 
all courage and all hope. 

A great help at such times is a wise use of 
the imagination. Imagination is a bad master, 
but a magnificent servant. Always to be 
dreaming of what we might do means little 
done; always to be dreaming of things we 
might have breeds not satisfaction, but discon- 
tent. But the other side of it is the constant 
realization that things might be much worse 
than they are, that they have been better, and 
will be better again. Imagination is the surest 
and best protector against the tyranny of the 
present. 

When everything goes wrong and you feel 
discouraged, or in the still worse moods when 
nothing has really gone wrong, and you know 
it, and yet the tears come, and you have no 
hope and no vigor and no energy, try to make 
even a little use of that faithful helper, im- 
agination. Remember that: you have felt so 
before and have ceased to feel so, have even 
looked back with gay contempt on such un- 
warranted misery. With the imagination of 
pleasant things and sure delights to come as a 
guide and comforter, slip away from the clutch 
of the tyrannous present. Like many other 
monsters, it is more easily tricked and dodged 
than openly combated. 


® © 


THE MODERN NATIONAL SPIRIT. 


UST before Congress adjourned for its 
J brief holiday recess, the House of Repre- 

sentatives voted on the ‘‘Hobson’’ reso- 
lution to propose an amendment of the 
Constitution that should establish national 
prohibition. The result—a majority in favor 
(of the measure, but not the required two- 
thirds—is significant of popular opinion on the 
liquor question; but it is still more significant 
of something else. 

Again, when the session is resumed with 
the new year the question of amending the 
Constitution to grant full suffrage to women is 
to be taken up. It may be decided even 
before this issue reaches its readers; but how- 
ever that may be, the result of the vote will 
not be the most significant thing about it. 

What is the great significance of these two 
incidents ? 

From the beginning of the government the 
question what powers the nation should exer- 
| cise and what ones the states should retain 
has been keenly debated. Every great contro- 
versy, from the Whiskey Rebellion in Pennsyl- 
vania, in Washington’s time, to secession in 
Lincoln’s, turned on the question of state 
rights. The two parties took sides according 








as they believed in the principles of Hamilton 
or in those of Jefferson. On one important 
point, however, they agreed. All parties held 
that the states had reserved to themselves the 
control of elections, the decision who should 
have the right to vote, and the multifarious 
activities included in what is generally known 
as the police power. 

If the two proposed amendments cited above 
should be adopted, they would transfer to the 
general government some of the most important 
of those powers, now exercised exclusively by 
the states. 

There is, for example, no duty of the com- 
munity toward the individual that is more 
clearly a function of the police power than 
such a control over traffic and the habits of 
men and women as is involved in prohibitory 
legislation. Again, to grant full suffrage to 
women is to override all state constitutions in 
@ matter over which the states have hitherto 
been supreme. 

Nor are those the only manifestations of a 
tendency to discard the old theory of state sov- 
ereignty, and to adopt a form of nationalism 
that goes far beyond even Hamilton’s concep- 
tion. The whole body of antitrust legislation, 
the control of transportation and trade as being 
a regulation of commerce, the recent assump- 
tion of authority over banking, the establish- 
ment of national quarantine, the unification 
of the militia—all are innovations of the last 
quarter of a century that would have been 
unspeakably abhorrent to the mildest followers 
of Jefferson and Calhoun. 

We mention them neither to praise nor to 
condemn them. We wish merely to call atten- 
tion to what is passing before the perhaps 
unobservant eyes of all of us—a change full 
of the most interesting possibilities, both for 


good and evil. 
* © 


JOHN MUIR. 


NE of the great yet relatively little 
QO known men of this country was John 

Muir, who died recently at the age of 
seventy-six. His life was one of adventurous 
romance almost to the end. Born in Scotland, 
he was sent to school before he was three years 
old. ‘‘After attaining the manly, belligerent 
age of five or six years,’’ he once wrote, ‘‘very 
few of my schooldays passed without a fist 
fight, and half a dozen was no uncommon 
number. . . . To be a ‘gude fechter’ was our 
highest ambition, our dearest aim in life in or 
out of school.’’ And to the end, although in 
a better sense, he was a ‘‘gude fechter.’’ 

When he was about ten years old the Muir 
family came to America; soon John was help- 
ing his father to clear land in the Wisconsin 
wilderness. Eager to gain learning that should 
be more than the rude learning of the pioneer, 
the boy trained himself to be content with five 
hours of sleep; he rose at one o’clock every 
morning, and studied until daylight, when he 
had to begin his work outdoors. In those early 
morning hours he invented a number of in- 
genious mechanical contrivances, and in 1860 
he exhibited some of them at the state fair at 
Madison. There he learned that he could 
study at the state university at a cost of less 
than a dollar a week ; during the college course 
of the next four years he supported himself 
by working in the fields and by teaching 
school. 

After leaving college he was for some time 
undecided as to his career. In 1867 he started 
on a long tramp through the Southern States, 
collecting botanical specimens. Then he went 
to California by way of the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama, and in April, 1868, arrived almost pen- 
niless in San Francisco. Thenceforth it was 
with California, although not with its cities, 
that he was identified. The Sierras attracted 
and enchanted him, the Yosemite became his 
home. 

In those early days notebooks, a tin cup, an 
axe, some tea, bread, and cheese were all his 
equipment. Tent, blankets, and firearms he 
regarded as unnecessary. He slept in the 
open beside a fire, which he roused himself 
from time to time to renew. It was a great 
disappointment to him that Emerson, who 
came to see the big sequoias under his guid- 
ance, shrank from passing the night beneath 
the stars. John Muir was the true and fearless 
lover of nature in all her moods. He wrote an 
almost lyrical description of climbing a pine 
to sway with it in the ‘‘windstorm in the 
forest. ’’ 

Explorer, geologist, botanist, and writer, —a 
writer of originality and charm,—John Muir 
led an active and busy, although for long 
periods a lonely, life. He traveled many thou- 
sands of miles in Alaska, where he discovered 
Glacier Bay and the ice river that bears his 
name. But his greatest work was in directing 











and inspiring the fight for the preservation of 
national parks and forests. He may be said 
to have saved to posterity the American 
national parks. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS.— By the unexpectedly large 
vote of fifty to seven, the Senate, on Jan- 
uary 2d, passed the immigration bill that the 
House passed at the last session of Congress. 
The bill provides for the exclusion of adults 
who cannot read any language; but an amend- 
ment added at the last moment excepted citi- 
zens of Belgium who are farmers from that 
test. Another clause of the bill definitely 
excludes aliens of negro blood. President 
Wilson is known to disapprove of the literacy 
test, and it is possible that he will feel it 
his duty to veto the bill.——A bill to increase 
the coast artillery forces of the United States 
by eight thousand men has been introduced 
in Congress by Mr. Gardner of Massachusetts. 
——On January 4th, the Senate voted to make 
the ship purchase bill the unfinished business, 
which gave it the right of way over everything 
except appropriation bills. The Republican 
Senators announced their determined opposi- 
tion to any legislation that authorizes the gov- 
ernment to buy and sail merchant vessels, and 
threatened to filibuster against the bill. 
& 
EUTRAL COMMERCE.—The terms of 
the note concerning the interference of 
British vessels with American commerce, 
which our government addressed to England, 
were made public on January ist. The note 
was received without irritation by England. 
No reply had been received by January 6th, 
but unofficial assurances had been given that 
every effort would be made to meet the Amer- 
ican position. It is possible that the discus- 
sion will lead to the appointment of a joint 
tribunal to consider all cases arising from Great 
Britain’s treatment of neutral shipping. The 
United States government, on January 5th, 
outlined to England a plan for the certificatior 
of cargoes leaving American ports by United 
States officials. 





® 


MERICAN NEUTRALITY.—On Janu- 
ary 4th, delegations of citizens represent- 
ing organizations composed of men of German 
or Irish parentage appeared before the foreign 
affairs committee of the House of Representa- 
tives to urge immediate action by Congress to 
forbid the exportation of war supplies from 
thiscountry. They argued that since Germany 
was unable to trade directly with the United 
States, the allies only could get supplies of such 
material, which amounted to a breach of neu- 
trality.——Four men, one a German officer, 
and the others said to be German reservists, 
were taken off the Norwegian steamship Berg- 
enfjord in New York harbor on January 2d, 
because they were sailing with passports that 
represented them as American citizens, and 
gave false names. ‘Three men who are accused 
of procuring and issuing the false passports 
were also arrested. 


& 


EXICO.—The agreement to relieve the 

border at Naco from the long-drawn-out 
hostilities of General Hill and General May- 
torena did not go through smoothly, because 
each commander was afraid that the other | 
would in some way profit by it. At length, 
on January 3d, General Villa superseded May- 
torena by Gen. Juan Cabral, and agreed to 
meet Gen. Hugh Seott, who is conducting the 
negotiations for the United States, at El Paso. 
The conference, which it was hoped would lead | 





to the pacification of the whole border, occurred | § 
January 6th.——The Carranza government at | § 


Vera Cruz announced on January 5th that | 
General Obregon had defeated the army of | 
the convention and taken Puebla, which the | 
Carranzistas evacuated a few weeks before. | 
{t also declared that an important victory | 
had been won near Torreon. The convention | 
that met at Aguascalientes, and made Sejfior 
Gutierrez president, met again at Mexico City, | 
on January 6th. 
THE EUROPEAN WAR_) 

(From December 30th to January 6th.) 
Severe storms and a certain amount of ex- | 
haustion on both sides led to a slackening of | 
the fighting along the lines in Belgium and | 
northern France. There were constant trench | 
ighting and artillery practice, of course, and | 
he allies are reported to have made serious 
\ttacks on German positions near the coast of | 


<tins. The French claimed to have gained | 
<round near the salient angle of the long Ger- 
ian line at Roye, where it approaches most 
early to Paris, but confessed repulses in the | 
orest of Argonne west of Verdun. 

It was in Alsace, however, that they made 
heir most spectacular effort, and in a very 
pirited battle they drove the Germans out of 
teinbach and advanced toward Cernay on the 
“ad to Miilhausen. Another French offensive, | 
‘ireeted at Colmar, is also reported. There is | 
very reason to believe that when the allies | 
eel ready to make a determined offensive | 
‘novement they will do so through Alsace- | 


Lorraine, where there is the only ‘possible 
chance of getting round the German flank. It 
is not so easy to say when that will be. The 
allies must now outnumber the Germans in 
the west, but not sufficiently to give them any 
advantage in frontal attacks on intrenchments. 
They are waiting for the new English troops 
and for French reserves, which have not even 
yet been properly outfitted. In every detail 
of preparation the allies were far inferior to the 
Germans, and they are still behind their enemy 
in these respects. 

In Poland the direct advance of the Germans 
on Warsaw appeared definitely checked. Field 
Marshal von Hindenburg made several at- 
tempts to push beyond the Bzura River, but 
although he gained a foothold at Bolimow, 
found the Russian positions too strong to be 
forced. Halted there, the Germans began 
simultaneous offensive movements on both 
flanks. One army was reported as advancing 
from Mlawa, after having thrown back the 
Russian advance toward the Prussian frontier, 
and another was marching in force from Kielce, 
which is southwest of Warsaw on the road to 
Cracow. These movements would appear to 
be directed not so much at Warsaw as at the 
fortresses of Novogeorgievsk and Ivangorod, 
one north, and the other south of Warsaw on 
the Vistula. Both places are quite as impor- 
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tant from a military point of view as the larger 
city, and Warsaw could not be safely held so 
long as these fortresses remained in the hands 
of anenemy. The Germans have very strongly 





fortified all their positions in western Poland, 
and a counter movement by the Russians would | 
have small chance of success unless it could | 
take Cracow and enter Silesia from that end | 
of the line. 

Austria has again failed to hold the ground 
she gained against the Russians. In a series 
of hard-fought engagements the Austrian 
armies, already divided, were pushed back 
toward Cracow and across the Carpathians 
into Hungary. On January 2d, Petrograd 
announced that Hungary had again been in- 
vaded, this time by no less than four Russian 
columns, and that a Russian army advancing 
from Lemberg had entered Bukowina, and 
would invade Transylvania. The military 
situation in Austria is discouraging; only the 
firmly sustained pressure of the German armies 
in Poland prevents Russia from overrunning 
the dual monarchy. 

There is evidently some lively fighting going 
on in the Caucasus. After Field Marshal von 
der Goltz assumed the duties of Turkish min- 
ister of war, Enver Pasha went to the front, 
in command of a large 
Turkish force—probably 
300,000 men. He invaded 
the province of Kars, and 
took Ardahan, but on Jan- 
| uary 5th Petrograd an- 
' nounced that two of the 
three invading columns 
had been soundly beaten, 
with the loss of many 
prisoners. There are 
conflicting reports about 
the attitude of Persia; 
probably Persia is not sure herself what atti- 
tude to take. 

At the request of Essad Pasha, Italian war- 





HUSSEIN, SULTAN OF EGYPT 





ships bombarded the rebel forces that are | 
trying to take the port of Durazzo in Albania. | 


The rebels are Mohammedan fanatics. 


A report from Nairobi declares that British | 
warships bombarded Dar-es-Salaam, the capi- | 


tal of German East Africa; the dispatch did 
not assert that the town had been captured. 
The government of South Africa, fearing 
an invasion from German Southwest Africa 
with the aid of disaffected Boers, has an- 
nounced that soldiers will be ‘‘commandeered’’ 
to meet the peril. This is the first resort to 


conscription in the British Empire, but there | 





is reason to believe that a similar step will | 
he North Sea, but without making important | eventually be taken by the British govern- | 


ment itself. 

A German submarine accounted for another 
British battleship, the Formidable, on Janu- 
ary ist. The ship was sunk in the Channel 
not far from Plymouth, and the greater part of 
its crew of seven hundred was drowned. If 
the place of the disaster is correctly reported, 
it indicates that no part of the Channel is safe 
from the raids of the German submarines. 

Commander Hewlett, who took part in the 
air raid on Cuxhaven, is not dead, afterall. He 
had been given up for lost; but he had been 
picked up by a Dutch ishing vessel, and is 
now interned in Holland. 
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SURCHARGED “GELGIEN” War stamps. Just 
arrived. 3,5, 10,20 cent. Belgian ps 
Belgien,’’ 3, 5, 10, 25 pfennig, for use of Germans 
in Belgium. Set of 4,25c. A rare bargain. 
Set of2varieties,5and10 cent. Brussels, 1896, unus: 
8c ts, 50% discount. Price list an 
paper free. We publish the Scott 
que. Albums 10c. to $55.00. 
STAMP AND COIN COMPANY, 
129 Madison Ave., New York City. 
In business since 1860. 


. Approval shee 
monthly stam 
Standard Ca‘ 


SCOTT 
Dept. U. 









'\-~ bicycle and know you have the best. Buy a 
machine you can prove before accepting. 
DELIVERED FREE on approval and 30 
days’ trial. NO EXPENSE to you if, after 
trial you do not wish to keep it. 
LOW FACTORY COST, great improve- 

ments and values never before equalled. 
WRITE TODAY for our big catalog 
showing our complete line of 1915 bicycles, 
tomy TIRES, sundries and parts, and learn the 
wonderful new offers and terms we will 
give you. Auto and Motorcycle Supplies at factory 
to user prices. buy until you know what 


we can do for you. A postal card brings everything. 
MEAD CYCLE CO, Dept. N-50- CHICAGO 
BAD DREAMS 
CAUSED BY COFFEE. 









“T have been a coffee drinker, more or less, ever 
since I can remember, until a few months ago 1 
became more and more hervous and irritable, and 


| finally I could not sleep at night for I was horribly 
disturbed by dreams of all sorts and a species of 
| distressing nightmare. 


“Finally, after hearing the experience of num- 
bers of friends who had quit coffee and were 
drinking Postum, and learning of the great bene- 
fits they had derived, I concluded coffee must be 
the cause of my trouble, so I got some Postum 
and had it made strictly according to directions. 

“TI was astonished at the flavor and taste. It 
entirely took the place of coffee, and to my very 
great satisfaction, I began to sleep peacefully 
and sweetly. My nerves improved, and I wish I 
could wean every man, woman and child from the 
unwholesome drug-drink—coffee. 

“People do not really appreciate or realize what 
a powerful drug it is and what terrible effect it 
has on the human system. If they did, hardly a 
pound of coffee would be sold. I would never 
think of going back to coffee again. I would 
almost as soon think of putting my hand in a fire 
after I had once been burned. Yours for health.” 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Regular Postum—must be well boiled. 15¢ and 
25c packages. 

Instant Postum—is a soluble powder. A tea- 
spoonful dissolves quickly in a cup of hot water 
and, with cream and sugar, makes a delicious 
beverage instantly. 30c and 50c tins. 

The cost per cup of both kinds is about the same. 

“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 

—sold by Grocers. 





CLASS PINS 


FACTORY TO YOU 
FOR COLLEGE, SCHOOL OR SOCIETY 


Catalog with attractive prices mailed 
free upon request. Special offer, either style of pins here 
illustrated with any three letters and figures, one or two 
colors of enamel. STERLING SILVER, 30c each; 
ee dozen ; SILVER PLATE, l5c each; $1.50 dozen. 

ASTIAN BROS. CO., 531 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 








Have you a scroll saw. Have you 
run out of patterns? Then here’s 
just a you want—our free cat- 


alog o' 
= 

Scroll Saw Designs 
Showing over 200 scroll saw pat- | =a 
terns in miniature of sensible Ss 
articles any boy can make 
Write for it—now ; it is FREE. 
Besides these patterns it shows 
and describes scroll saw mach- 
ines, scroll saw wood and mould- 
ing, scroll saw supplies, fancy 
box trimmings, etc., turning 
lathes, tools and lots of other 
things boys want. 
Any Boy who is Mechanically inclined 

needs this FREE BOOK. 


Schroeter Bros. Hardware Co. 
719 Washington Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 








with 3-in-One Oil. It will .make 
door hinges work noiselessly. For 
longer wear and easier work use 
3-in-One on your: 

Sewing machine, typewriter, talking 
machine, ice cream freezer, bicycle, skates, 
music box, lawn mower, cream separators, 
clocks, locks, hinges, bolts, catches, pulleys, 
scales, scissors and everything else around 
your home that ever needs oiling. 

3-in-One is a clear, light oil preparation 
that cuts out all dirt and never gums or 
cakes. It lubricates perfectly every action 
part and prevents wear. No grease; no acid. 

3-in-One also cleans and polishes all 
wood and metal surfaces—absolutely pre- 
vents rust and tarnish, indoors and out. 
FREE Write for generous /vce sample of 3-in-One, 
today. Give it a good hard test. 

Sold everywhere in 3 size bottles: 10c 
(1 oz.), 25¢ (3 oz.), 50c (8 oz., % pint). 
Also in new patented Handy Oil Can 
containing 3% ozs. of oil, 25c. 

THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 

42 AIS. Broadway, New York City 















’T will 
Planting Time 
Mother Earth will soon be stirring. 








ing their appearance. 


should 


ata 


Soon Be 


Green 
shoots and buds and blossoms will be mak- 
In city, suburb and 
country everyone who has a piece of ground 
lant something this spring. 
wonderful how good vegetables are, fresh 
from your garden. If you want to get uni- 
formly the highest quality of vegetables, plant 


FERRY’S SEEDS 


They are produced by the largest and best equipped 
seed-growing organization in the world. They are thor- 
oughbred, mature true to type and are of tested vitality. 
Start now to plan your garden. Wouldn't you like to 
gather vegetables like the ones illustrated? They are: 

Ferry’s Early White Spine Cucumber. 


of the best sorts for table use. Fruits early. 
Flesh is crisp, tender and of excellent quality. 


It’s 


**The best is always the 
cheapest. Reliable seeds 
cannot be afforded at 
half price.’’ 


One 


Ferry’s Detroit Dark Red Beet. Best beet for 
the home garden. Splendid for canning. Uni- 


form in size and color. 


Annual. 





Unsurpassed in quality. 
Ferry’s Seeds are sold by dealers everywhere. 
It will tell you how, what and when to plant. 


Detroit, Michigan D.M. FERRY & CO. 


Write to us for our Seed 


(Also at Windsor, Ontario) 
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ADJUSTMENT 
By Ruby T. Weyburn 


HE wished, dear child, that she were I— 
To leave the too-familiar nest, 
To wave each day a gay good-by, 
And fare now east, now west. 
The glimmer of romance she caught 
Upon the far horizon’s lure— 
But all the liberty she sought 
I struggled to endure! 


I wished, ah me! that I were she, 
To face each dawn the common task— 
That homely, sweet, monotony 
Were all that I would ask. 
But one must stay, and one must roam, 
And life to each her challenge flings— 
I, of my heart to make a home, 
She, of her fancies, wings! 


® © 


THE LAWS. 


v TEPHEN Warriner, head of the War- 
J ! riner Iron Works, dismissed his secre- 

tary with the order that young Haworth 

should be sent to him at three o’clock, 
5 and that until then no one should be ad- 
mitted. For the next halfhour Stephen 
Warriner sat thinking intensely, not of contracts 
or business problems, but of the soul of this one 
boy, son of his old friend. 

At three Robert Haworth appeared, respectful, 
but clearly on the defensive. His employer studied 
him a moment—the alert young figure, the fine 
forehead, the eyes eager, intelligent, but not quite 
straightforward; the mobile mouth that might 
grow weak or strong with the years. 

“Robert,” he asked, abruptly, “did you ever 
build a machine when you were a boy?” 

The young man looked puzzled, but answered 
readily, “Yes, sir, once or twice.” 

“How many mechanical principles are there?” 

“Six, sir. Lever, wedge, screw, pulley, inclined 
plane, wheel and axle. I ought to know, for once 
when I was a youngster I tried to invent a ma- 
chine without using any of them.” His eyes 
twinkled, and he looked at Mr. Warriner with a 
confidence that was both boyish and lovable. 

Stephen Warriner nodded. “Failures are splen- 
did education sometimes. I’m glad you had that 
experience because it will make you understand 
what I am going to say. There are laws in the 
spiritual world no less than in the physical. All 
real and lasting success comes from working in 
harmony with them. To try to work without them 
—or against them—means failure always. The 
laws for success in business are honesty, faithful- 
ness, perseverance, and courage. To try to get 
along without honesty means moral disaster ; with- 
out faithfulness you get inefficiency; without per- 
severance, you waste your time; if you leave out 
courage, there’s a weak place that will mean a 
breakdown in some sudden emergency. The man 
who tries to break those laws gets broken by them. 
You are a young man, and Tam anoldone. That 
is why I am trying to help you to-day. That is 
all, Robert. Come to me at any time if I can help 
anywhere.” 

The young fellow flushed, tried to speak, stam- 
mered something inarticulate, and went out. The 
older man sat looking gravely out of the window. 
Would he be warned? Who could tell? 


® & 


BEING NEIGHBORLY. 


+ OUNG Mrs. Barclay stopped to catch 

her breath and tuck the fresh white 

X napkin more neatly round a plate of 

steaming hot rolls. ‘It’s so nice,” she 

ss said to herself, “to have a neighbor. 

Z It takes some of the loneliness out of 

camp life to run over with a plate of something 

hot. And men are so helpless about baking. Mr. 
Greenhut’s biscuits are pitiful.” 

She hurried up the trail. As she neared Mr. 
Greenhut’s cabin voices came to her through the 
trees. ‘‘Oh,hehascompany,” she said. “I’m just 
in time with the rolls.” She was about to rap when 
Mr. Greenhut’s voice came distinctly through the 
open window. 

“Yes,” he said, “it is more like civilization with 
a woman in camp, and Mrs. Barclay is a sweet, 
sunny little thing, too. But she’s selfish with her 
neighborliness —”’ 

Mrs. Barclay tiptoed noiselessly away from the 
cabin and fled away through the trees. Back in 
her own cabin she pushed the plate of rolls out of 
sight under the table cover. 

“There,” she said, with the tears in her pretty 
gray eyes, “I’ll never be neighborly with him 
again! Selfish indeed! I left my own work un- 
finished to take those rolls over for his dinner.” 

When Tom Barclay came in a few minutes later 
a wet little dab of a kiss instead of the enthusi- 
astic one that usually greeted him told him that 
something had gone wrong. 

“What! Lonesome again?” he asked, slipping 
an arm round the tearful little figure. ‘Never 
mind, honey. When we get a little farther under 
way and start shipping ore we’ll go back to civ- 
ilization, and parties, and clothes, and neighbors.” 

“It’s not that,” she said, with her face buried 
in his blue jumper. And between sobs she told 
him the incident of the morning. Tom Barclay 
patted his wife’s hand. 

“Do you know, dear,” he said, slowly, “your 
neighborliness is a little selfish. You keep all the 
joy of the giving, and let Mr. Greenhut have only 
the taking. Do you remember when he offered 
to bring your water? Another time it was wood. 
Things like that would be a real help to you when 
I’m away. And when you refused the watermelon 
I think it really hurt him. When a man carries a 
watermelon over seven miles of mountain trail, it 
means he thinks it’s going to give some one its 
weight in happiness. I imagine all the joy of 
anticipation he had in lugging that melon over the 
range vanished when you sent him back to his 
own cabin with it.” 

Mrs. Barclay looked up comprehendingly. “‘How 
stupid I’ve been,” she said. “I wanted that melon, 
too; but I was afraid he meant it to ‘pay back’ for 
the rolls and things. That was only two days 
ago. Do you think maybe —” 

“TI saw it,” said her husband, laughing, “this 
morning in the springhole. It must be deliciously 
cold by now. Shall you ask for it?” 

“Just wait and see,” was all she said. 

Tom Barclay came home that night to a gay 
little supper scene. His wife, in her fiuffiest dress, 
was spreading a tablecloth on the rough pine table, 
while savory odors floated from the oven. 
“Chicken!” he cried. ‘Where did you get it?” 
“It’s from Mr. Greenhut,” explained his wife, 
































“and it’s grouse. He says it’s exactly the right 
size for two people to make a dinner of.” 

“Hello!” called her husband, exploring further. 
“So you did ask for it!’’ 

“Indeed I did not!” said Mrs. Barclay. ‘Noth- 
ing could have looked more accidental than the 
way I came across Mr. Greenhut getting his water 
from the spring hole this afternoon. There are 
some beautiful flowers up the hill, and I had my 
apron full of them. So I said, ‘You haven’t eaten 
your melon yet, Mr. Greenhut?’ 

“*No,’ he said, ‘I—I don’t care very much for 
melons.’ I knew he wanted to offer it again, but 
didn’t quite dare to, so I said: 

“*T wish I’d known that when you offered it to 
me. Melons are the only thing I dream of up 
here—except chicken.’ 

**Well, before I knew it he had brought out this 
beautiful grouse, all picked and cleaned, and 
loaded it into a pan with the melon, and brought 
them right down to the cabin. And the way he 
beamed! He’s the dearest old man!” 

“Didn’t you ask him to stay and help us eat all 
the grand things?” 

“QO Tom, you’d have bungled the whole thing. 
Do you think I was going to spoil it all by offering 
him a ‘pay-back’ supper? Of course I wanted to. 
I went to the door five times to call him back; 
and the last time I just took myself in hand. 

“ ‘Lillian Barclay,’ I said, ‘you leave things just 
as they are for a whole week—and then you can 
be sure your rolls have the neighborly flavor.’ ” 
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GERMAN TOYS. 


ERTAIN cities of Germany, particularly 
€ Nuremberg, have since medizval times 

been celebrated for their toys. The Nurem- 
berg dolls, with porcelain faces, have enjoyed a 
celebrity that began in the fourteenth century. 
At the same time, the people of Nuremberg began 
to make dolls’ houses much like those that chil- 
dren admire so much to-day. In the year 1572, the 
Elector Augustus of Saxony ordered a table serv- 
ice for his three daughters, consisting, among 
other things, of seventy-one plates, 150 glasses, 
thirty-six tablespoons, and twenty-eight egg cups. 
That collection has been preserved to this day. 
In a sense it is an historical document, as it 
contains no forks. Forks came later. Albert IV 
of Bavaria had a very realistic house made for 
his children. It was complete from cellar to 
greenhouse, and it included even a household 
chapel and a ballroom. In the grounds were 
stables and a menagerie. 

In recent years there is a movement in Germany 
to reform the character of toys, a movement that 
has the hearty support of educators. Those who 
lead the movement have set their faces against 
the kind of toys with which the market is too 
often crowded—realistic imitations about which 
there is no atmosphere of strangeness or romance, 
and which, for the most part, are commonplace 
and ugly. 

The Dresden toys, so called, are designed to 
remedy this fault; to hold the child’s attention by 
the beauty and simplicity of their design, and by 
some fantastic deviation from the actual. The 
toys are the work of men who are interested in 
encouraging an artistic instinct in the young. 


Most toys do not foster the child’s inherent feeling 
for beauty and harmony, but actually repress it 
by reason of their conventionality and ugliness. 
The new toys are at once simpler and more the 


product of the imagination. They strongly re- 
semble the wood carvings of primitive peoples, 
whose imaginative faculties were much like those 
of the children of to-day. 

The toys manufactured on the Dresden plan 
do not look at all machine-made. They have a 
novelty, an individuality that pleases the child. 
Besides the single figures, there are groups 
designed on the same plan—farms, villages, or 
menageries. In such series, the toys are colored 
on a simple and effective basis of color harmony. 

Among the prominent reformers of children’s 
toys is the author, Frank Wedekind, who is also 
the inventor of the “German discus” and the 
“bicycle swing,’’ which are intended to develop in 
older children agility as well as control of the 
body’s movements through will power and sure- 
ness of eye. 
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TOWED BY A SWORDFISH. 


THRILLING fishing experience is described 
by Mr. Charles Frederick Holder in the 
Outer’s Book. Running through heavy seas 

in a launch, Mr. Holder approached the two fisher- 
men who had hooked the swordfish. They were in 
a skiff that could not have weighed over two hun- 
dred pounds, and in almost pitchy darkness were 
going out to sea, towed stern first by the fish, which 
gave no sign of weakening. They had been play- 
ing him for two hours. He tells what followed: 

Pinchot bent back, straining at the rod; his face 
was drenched with spume. The fish, two hundred 
yards away, towed them by a thread of twenty- 
one strands that would break the moment that 
Pinchot permitted a strain of more than forty-one 
pounds to fall on it. Now on the crest of a wave, 
now deep down in a ghastly abyss, they rushed 
on behind that vigorous steed. 

My craft was too fast, and I continually surged 
ahead. I sat with my right hand on the wheel 
and my left on the clutch of the engine. When I 
came dangerously near I threw off the clutch or 
backed; when they got beyond me I came on 
again. As the sea grew heavier and the sky 
darker, I slowed down, and had to sheer off to 
avoid them; when I did so, the big seas would 
catch me side on and nearly roll the launch over. 
Time and again that happened, but we always 
came to time and got round near the skiff. Going 
stern first, I feared the skiff might founder, and I 
wished to be on the spot to pick the fishermen up 
at once, for from what I knew of Pinchot he 
would not let go of the rod. 

It was a weird and wonderful sight to see that 
light boat toss, leap, and squirm in the phosphor- 
escent sea that set up its blaze of lambent lights 
all about, and the darker it grew the more bril- 
liant the exhibition became. At last the stars 
filled the sky, and I could see the two in the 
skiff plainly. How many times I shut off that 





long-suffering engine and backed away into outer 
darkness I do not know; but it was six or seven 
miles out in the channel in an ever-rising sea 
that I heard the cry, “I’ve got him!” 

Pinchot had drawn the boat up over the sword- 
fish, and now held him while Joe reached for him 
with the gaff. I came up astern, and shut off my 
engine, as I shouted my congratulations, when a 
big sea struck me, and I went bowling into them. 

As the launch smashed into them, Joe lost his 
hold of the gaff; but Pinchot reached over and 
grabbed the tail of the ten-foot, almost three- 
hundred-pound swordfish, seized it and lay back, 
holding on until Mexican Joe could again get his 
gaff into action. 

It was a brave act, and we let out a cheer. I 
backed off as they killed the fish, hauled him into 
the skiff and lashed him to the seats; then I went 
alongside and took them in, and with the skiff in 
tow, we hauled round until the North Star was 
astern, and headed dead away from it in the di- 
rection we knew San Clemente to be. The sword- 
fish must have towed the anglers against the oars 
of Mexican Joe five or six miles. 
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WHEN A FELLER NEEDS A FRIEND. 
—Briggs in the Chicago Tribune. 
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MRS. MINKLER’S PIE -PUDDING. 


ae HAT’S the third time,” observed Mrs. 
Millsap, who was visiting country relatives, 
“that I’ve heard reference made to ‘Mrs. 
Minkler’s pie-pudding,’ and it usually brings out a 
laugh. If there’s any joke about it, I’d like to 
hear it.” 

‘Well, I’ll tell you the story,” said one of the 
cousins. “Mrs. Minkler told it herself, so it 
won’t do any harm to pass it on. Perhaps you’ve 
observed that we speak of the pie-pudding when 
we have to divide up something into unusually 
small portions; and possibly, since you are not 
acquainted with Mrs. Minkler, the joke may not 
strike you just as it did us. But here it is: 

“Mrs. Minkler does the cooking for her family 
of four, and as she isn’t in love with the science 
of cookery, it’s very little in the way of extras the 
family gets. Mrs. Minkler says she considers 
‘apple sass and molasses’ a good enough dessert 
for anyone. 

“Well, one day, for a special treat, she baked a 
pie for dinner, allowing a‘quarter apiece for each 
member of the family. But while she was prepar- 
ing dinner her sister-in-law looked into the kitchen 
and announced that two cousins had come over 
from Rushville to spend the day. 

***Shucks!’ said Mrs. Minkler. ‘Now I’ll have 
to cut the pie into six pieces.’ 

“A half hour later, two neighbors, Judge and 
Mrs. Peters called, and Mr. Minkler asked them 
to stay for dinner, to which they agreed. 

“**Mercy sakes!’ grumbled Mrs. Minkler. ‘Now 
I'll have to cut the pie into eight pieces.’ 

“Just as dinner was being dished up, who should 
drop in but an old bachelor friend of the family 
from the other side of town, and he also accepted 
an invitation to take dinner. 

**‘Amanda Jane,’ declared the exasperated Mrs. 
Minkler to her sister-in-law, ‘I’ll make out to cut 
that pesky pie into nine pieces, but I tell you now 
it won’t stand any more cutting than that. If a 
single other person comes here to dinner to-day, 
I'll sqush the pie up, dish it round with sass on it, 
and call it a pudding.’ ” 
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THE GREAT GRAND DUKE. 


F the Russian army is a more efficient instru- 
ment to-day than it was ten years ago, it has 
the Grand Duke Nicholas, its present com- 

mander in chief, to thank. After the disasters of 
the Japanese War, the grand duke, already well 
known as a brilliant cavalry officer, undertook to 
reorganize the army, and the event has proved 
that he really performed wonders. In speed of 
mobilization, agility of movement, and intelligent 
response to the strategical opportunities of the 
campaign, the Russian forces actually showed 
something that approached even the high standard 
of their German enemy. 

During the Japanese War Nicholas was given 
no opportunity to distinguish himself; some ob- 
servers believe that the Czar’s jealousy of his 
more brilliant cousin had something to do with 
that. But with the collapse of the other military 
leaders, the grand duke’s chance came, and no 
one else was suggested for the chief command 
when the present war broke out. Not only is he 
in authority in the field; no one else has so much 
influence with the Czar. Indeed, his position in 
Russia to-day is said to be almost that of a dic- 
tator, without the trappings of the office. 

In person, the grand duke is a striking figure; 
he is six feet and six inches in height, spare and 
active, with the delicate features and graceful 
bearing of the aristocrat. In youth his head was 
covered with short golden curls; now at fifty-eight 
there is not much hair left, and that has turned 
gray. His eyes are blue and very keen, his nose is 
prominent, his mouth determined and a little cruel 
in expression, and his chin strong. His personality 
is so much more remarkable than that of any of 
the descendants of Alexander II—he is himself 
the son of a brother of that monarch—that he has 
always had to bear some suspicion and dislike 
both from Alexander III and from the present 
Czar Nicholas II. It is because he has made him- 
self indispensable to the latter monarch that he 
has risen to power at last. 

No one was of more service than the grand duke 
in restoring order and confidence after the humili- 
ating breakdown of Russian credit at the end of 





the Japanese War. No one would accuse Nich- 
olas of being anything but a believer in the essen- 
tials of Russian autocracy, but he is said to have 
supported Count de Witte against the reactionary 
party at that time, and it was his arguments, so 
we are told, that finally persuaded the Czar to 
summon the first Duma. 

The father of the grand duke was a man of very 
dissipated life, and the conduct of the son has not 
been above reproach, yet he has an intellect, an 
ambition, and a patriotism that would not let him 
wholly waste his life in ignoble ways. In blood 
he is half German, for his mother was of the ducal 
house of Oldenburg. As a young man he recouped 
the family’s financial fortunes, which his father’s 
extravagances had brought low, by a morganatic 
marriage with the rich widow of a Moscow tea 
merchant. After her death he married the Prin- 
cess Anastasia of Montenegro, who is sister of 
the Queen of Italy. Both princesses spent much 
of their girlhood in the royal family at Petrograd, 
and the grand duke is said always to have been 
in love with his present wife. 
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DANIEL WEBSTER’S LITTLE JOKE. 


W oan in 1826, Washington Irving was pre- 
paring his ‘‘Life of Columbus,” he took up 
his abode at the home of the American 

consul in Madrid, and some time later, while col- 
lecting materials for his ‘‘Conquest of Granada” 
and “The Alhambra,” he lived for quite a long 
time in southern Spain. Then, after serving as 
secretary of the American Legation at London, 
he returned from his long sojourn abroad to his 
own country to enjoy the fruits of his fame. 

But, as time went on, the memories of those 
days in Spain grew sweeter, and there sprang up 
in his breast a longing to visit again the land 
where life had been so pleasant. So, in 1842, he 
resolved to call upon Mr. Webster, then Secretary 
of State, and ask of him the humble post of bearer 
of dispatches to the minister to Spain, who was 
about to be appointed, in order to diminish the 
expenses of a trip to that country. 

When he called on the Secretary at his private 
residence, however, and preferred his modest 
request, he was a little embarrassed by the 
hesitation of Mr. Webster, who told him that he 
could not grant the request until he had consulted 
the President. Accordingly, Irving took his leave, 
his gentle nature somewhat hurt by such cold 
treatment. 

When he returned a few days later to learn 
what success his petition had met, his embarrass- 
ment was further increased when, in the course 
of a long conversation, Mr. Webster made no 
allusion whatever to the subject of the much- 
desired position. At length, convinced that that 
was the Secretary’s method of conveying his 
refusal, Irving rose to take his departure. 

Then Mr. Webster, rising with him, said: 

“T regret to say that I have found it impossible 
to give you the position for which you asked the 
other day, because —’’ and here he smiled quizzi- 
cally and placed his hand on Irving’s shoulder— 
“because this morning the President appointed 
you envoy extraordinary and minister plenipo- 
tentiary to the Court of Spain! And neither I nor 
the President,” continued Mr. Webster, as Irving 
stood speechless with astonishment and delight, 
“consider it in keeping with the honor and dignity 
of that high position that you should be a dispatch 
bearer to yourself!” 
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JAPANESE BAIT DIGGERS. 


N extraordinary occupation that many of the 
very poor follow in Japan, is that of the 
esatori, or bait catcher, who spends his days 

gathering angleworms. We say “his,” continues 
the account in the Japan Magazine, but the bait 
diggers are as often womenas men. The Japanese 
angleworm is not taken from the soil, as is the 
case in Occidental countries, but from the black 
mud of the rivers and canals. 

Tokyo is a great place for this calling. The city 
has numerous streams and canals connected with 
tidewater, and as soon as the tide begins to ebb 
you can see women with their baskets and their 
mud forks climbing down the stone facings of the 
canals, plunging their legs into the deep mud, and 
picking up the wriggling red angleworms that they 
dig out of the mud. 

These worms are a somewhat different species 
from the earthworm. They are slightly stouter, 
with jointed bodies and peculiar moustached 
mouths. The receptacles for the captured worms 
are baskets or tubs with covers that contain small 
square openings through which the women drop 
the worms as they pick them up. As soon as the 
bait baskets or tubs are full the women take them 
to the shop and sell them. The bait shop deals in 
bait only, and from these establishments the fish- 
ermen buy worms for their hooks. 

The amount that the angleworm catchers can 
make daily is very small—not more than forty sen 
for each worker; but it helps out in the house- 
hold expenses. In the summer weather the work 
is not hard, although it is certainly hot, with'the 
sun beating down on the stooping form and re- 
flected from the wet mud and water. In the colder 
weather, however, it is more trying, for the bait 
catcher has to stand for hours in the freezing mud. 

Diseases that are the result of their calling are 
frequent among the bait women, especially beriberi 
and dropsy. The Japanese regard bait digging 
as the most miserable way of getting a living 
known to mortal man. ; 
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WHERE SLEEP IS A GREAT 
ADVENTURE. 


OTELS in Ireland have from time immemo- 
rial been the subject of many good-natured 
jokes. They are better nowadays, but the 

humorists still regard them as fair game. Thus 
in Mr. J. M. Callwell’s “Old Irish Life,’”’ there are 
several good tales at the expense of mine host. 
The hero of one of them is a weary fox hunter 
roused from his slumbers in an inn by some one 
fumbling about his head. In the dim light he 
made out a man with a knife standing over him. 

“[’m sorry to be disturbin’ ye, sir,’ was the 
apology, ‘‘but, sure, the house was out of pillows 
intirely, and we put a side of bacon under yer 
honor’s head. I was just conthrivin’ to get a few 
rashers off for the quality’s breakfast without dis- 
turbin’ ye, when ye woke.” 
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Friend—Does your college boast a football 
team? 

Sophomore—No0, we used to boast of one, but we 
have to apologize for it now. 
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BONNIE'S RAFTHOUSE. 
By GERTRUDE WALTON. 


HEN Bonnie Biglow came with her 

W father and mother to live at Deer 

Lodge Lumber Camp in the north 

woods, their shack was near Big River, and 
all about the clearing was thick timberland. 

Bonnie often watched her father and the 
other lumbermen roll huge logs into Big River 
and fasten them together to form rafts. The 
rafts floated many, many miles down the river 
to sawmills, where they were sawed into lum- 
ber for building. 

Bonnie was the only child at Deer Lodge 
Lumber Camp, but she made playmates and 
pets of almost every animal that she saw. 
Once, after her mother had explained to Bonnie 
the habits of ‘‘ Buzzer Bee,’’ she asked, ‘‘Why 
eouldn’t I have a buzzer bee for a pet, too? 
He would make lots of honey. ”’ 

Soon after that Mr. Biglow brought home a 
beehive, and Bonnie spent much time watch- 
ing her swarm of ‘‘pets.’” 

Some of the birds and squirrels would eat 
from her hand, and Bunch, a rabbit that lived 
in the brush piles near Bonnie’s home, devoured 
every cabbage, carrot, or lettuce leaf that she 
placed under the brush at night. 

Anapple tree was her butterfly house; every 
day in summer she counted the butterflies that 
flew on the apple tree or near it; she called 
them visitors, and gave them names, such as 
Mrs. Brownflutter, or little Goldwiggle. 

What she named Grasshopper City was in 
some high grass behind the shack, where 
Bonnie would chase Mr. Brownspitters, Mrs. 
Greenflopper, and all the green, young grass- 
hopper family in general. 

Bonnie gave names to the minnows, craw- 
fish, and other fish that she caught and put in 
a bucket of water. All summer she kept Hard- 
tack, a turtle, in a watering trough; but she 
forgot to place the board cover over the trough 
one night, and Hardtack escaped. 

With Graypurr, the cat, and Bouncer 
Bowwow, the dog, Bonnie would sit on the 
steep bank of the garden, which was Toad 
Town, and watch for Lumpy Hoptoad and 
Jumper Longlegs to hop along. Sometimes 
she would coax Peggy Hen to Toad Town by 
fastening a grain of corn on a string; as she 
walked she dragged the string along on the 
ground just fast enough so that Peggy could 
not get the corn. Afterward she would reward 
the hen with a handful of wheat. With a 
eackle, Peggy often excused herself, and ran 
toward her straw-hat nest in the washhouse; 
in that nest Bonnie would find a freshly laid 
egg for her ‘‘Hen Account,’’ for Bonnie’s 
mother gave her a penny for every egg that 
Peggy left in the hat. 

Of all the pets, Bonnie loved old Snowtop, 
the horse, the best. He had been bought to 
use in ‘‘logging,’’ but Bonnie and he often 
traveled round Deer Lodge Camp together. 
Bonnie could not get on Snowtop’s back with- 
out help. She usually led Snowtop with a 
lasso, which she had learned to throw. 

One morning Bonnie’s father took her across 
Big River and placed her on one of the large 
rafts; some of the men guided the raft in the 
river and gave her a ride. Bonnie thought it 
was so jolly that she asked her father that 
night whether he would make her a play raft. 

On the morning of her ninth birthday, 
Bonnie went down to Big River bank, and 
there she found a small raft made of logs; 
it had a board floor, and there was a tiny 
room on one side, over which was a roof. 
There was a railing built round three sides, 
and the open end lay on the bank, where it 
was fastened to a stake. Some lumbermen 
had helped to build Rafthouse and to place it 
in the water, where it could be seen from the 
sitting-room window. 

Heavy rains caused high water in Big River, 
and Bonnie was kept indoors for a week. 
When the rain was over, Bonnie took a ride 
on Snowtop to see how many of her pets had 
been ‘‘rained away.” 

In her desire to explore her playhouse, she 
guided Snowtop right on Rafthouse! Bonnie 
peeped into the raft room as Snowtop walked 
toward the far end of the shaking, bouncing 
raft. When Bonnie wished Snowtop to turn 
round, down, down, steadily down went the 
end of the raft, and Snowtop and Bonnie were 
thrown into the water! 

With a scream, Bonnie clutched tightly 
Snowtop’s rein and mane, as with a nicker 
Snowtop struggled in the water. 

Bonnie’s father and some other lumbermen 
were working across the river, and hearing 
Bonnie’s scream and Snowtop’s neigh, they 
Started across the stream in a boat. 

‘*Cling to Snowtop !”’? the men called. 

Before the men could get across the river, 
Snowtop, with Bonnie still holding the bridle, 
bravely struggled in the deep water, and 
dragged his burden safe ashore near Raft- 
house. All Bonnie could tell afterward was 
that she held tightly to something. 

That was the day that Mr. Biglow decided 
to give Snowtop to Bonnie! 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON. By DORA M. HAYS. 


When sister plays the organ 
We all stand round and sing; 
It may not be fine music, 
But it’s loud as anything! 


I beat the time exactly, 
The pages I must turn; 

The baby sings just “ Do—re,” 
For words are hard to learn. 











WHAT O'CLOCK ARE YOU? 


By FRANCES KIRKLAND. 


T was John’s turn to think of a new game | closed the door she pretended to hold some-| 11 10 8 is a negation; my 6 7 8 9 10 11 Is a com- 


to play, for the old games were worn out; 
so John stopped his sister Emily on the 
stairs, and asked, ‘‘What o’clock am I?’’ 
Emily looked at her brother. His lips were 
drawn together for whistling, but no sound 
came. His left arm was bent, as if he were 
carrying a burden. 
Emily clapped her hands. 
o’clock, schooltime,’’ she said. 
‘*Right!’’ cried John. ‘*Now you try it.’’ 
Emily thought for a moment; then she went 
to the door and looked up and down the street. 
She came back and shook her head. After a 
moment she ran to the door again. When she | had been acted in many ways. 


thing in her hand. 


the postman. You are eleven o’clock.’’ 
‘“*That is right,’? Emily answered. 
go and tell Marion. ’’ 
Marion laughed. 
what time I am.’’ 
‘*You are nine 


her eyes. Afterward she lay down again. 
**Seven o’clock!’’ cried Emily. 
never likes to get up.’’ 
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“Oh,’’ said John, ‘‘you were looking for 
‘“Let’s | gana makes me less. 
‘*Now you both guess 


She lay down on the floor and put one arm | I 
under her head ; then she started up and rubbed 


‘*Marion 


And so it went, until every hour of the day 
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1. ADDED LETTERS. 


I. 

Add a letter, and make a streamlet into a musi- 
cal sound; a pointed wheel into a garden imple- 
ment; an anesthetic into a halter; a part of the 
head into a sign of grief; a wizard into an animal; 
a relative into a reproach. 

II. 

Add a letter, and change an inflammable liquid 
into labor; a beverage into a strong thread; an 
animal into a linen band; a rent into a journey ; 
sagacity into upbraid; a wrong into a fear; an 
embryo into an animal; to question into an em- 
ployment. 

2. ANAGRAM. 
(Familiar greeting.) 
A pure hope wins a way.—Y. H. I. Y. 


3. CHARADES. 


I. 
My one is a food, 
And my two will allow; 
= whole in Shakespeare 
espected a vow. 
Il. 
| first a public place— 
pleasant spot ; 
My second is found there 
hen days are hot. 
My whole much history wrote, 
His words we often quote. 
Il. 
Lord of the world my first may be; 
The next a pronoun you will see; 
ird a pen for beasts is found; 
My third for beasts is found 
n ound. 
My whole with many must ab d. 
Iv. 

My first sets things to flying, 
And may be warm or cold ; 
eo goes laughing, crying, 
ut never is she old. 

a whole to lift is trying— 
ow is the story told. 


v. 
Far from my eyes the first stretches out, 
My next is a beast you see run about; 
My whole stands for goodies, beyond any doubt. 
VI. 
Back in the years did my first get its start, 
Of my second it then formed a part; 
ay whole is a pleasure for youth or for age, 
’Tis sought by the trifling and sought by the sage. 
Vil. 
All the world’s my first, so poets say, 
To second bids — trouble stay; 
My whole such humans dear will be 
As form our own near family. 
Vill. 
My first a bird of sweetest song; 
My next to action must belong; 
My whole in old-time gardens grew, 
Its stalk of flowers, lovely blue. 


4. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
I am composed of eleven letters; my 236 is 
human; my 4756 is profit; my 678 isa 
boy’s nickname; my 8 1011 is a weight; my 


bination of people; my 2168 is a plant; my 
whole is a fanciful opinion. 


5. RIDDLE. 


ow can you doubt it? 
I must then confess 
That I’m best without it. 


6. WORD SQUARES. 


My first is a mysterious sign; my second an 
abbreviated word for a record; my third is a 
girl’s name; my fourth is a Bible name. 


II. 
A ruler; an object of worship; a brief message ; 
| & narrow valley. 
Int. 
| A fruit, to affirm; a sound; a jug. 





A MOTION P ICTURE STORY. By H. Boylston Dummer. 
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Bunny is Pursued. 
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Bunny is Discontented. Bunny Returns to Captivity. 









All’s Well That Ends Well. 
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GASTRITIS. 


HE diagnosis of disorders of the stomach | 


is often difficult because they all gener- 
_ally present the symptom of indigestion 
or dyspepsia. 
been in good health suddenly suffers 


from acute symptoms connected with | 
it is usually an attack of acute | 
gastritis, or inflammation of the mucous membrane | 


the stomach, 


that lines the stomach. It is true that the same 
symptoms may be exhibited in more serious dis- 


eases, such as cancer or gastric ulcer, but in such | 
eases they come on more gradually, and are ac- | 


companied by loss of flesh, color, and strength. 
The same symptoms are also likely to follow the 
taking of certain poisons, but then the history of 
the case would show the cause of the attack. 

A simple attack of acute gastritis is usually 
caused by errors in diet; either the patient has 
eaten too much food, or a kind of food that does 
not agree with him, or that has been improperly 
cooked. Drinking liquor to excess can cause a 
very violent gastritis, and so can eating food that 
has become somewhat decayed, especially fish. 
Some people call such attacks “‘bilious,’”’ but that 
is a very inexact term. 

There is always a loss of appetite that amounts 
to positive loathing of food, severe headache, 
giddiness, and nausea. The pain in the stomach 


may become almost unbearable, but it is relieved | 
If the system can be | 


when vomiting occurs. 
relieved of the offending substance, a cure is only 
a matter of a short time, although the sufferer 
generally feels weak and “shaky” for a day or 
two. Sometimes the attacks are very frequent, 
especially in people who drink alcohol to excess, 
or in those who are already suffering from some 
chronic disorder of the heart, lungs, or kidneys; 
then the trouble is called chronic gastritis, or 
catarrh of the stomach. 

Treatment of the acute form must be directed 
to the removal of the offending material; an 
emetic, taken promptly, is the best means of 
accomplishing that. If there is much abdominal 


pain, hot applications, either by a mustard plaster | 


or a hot-water bottle, will often give relief. In 
severe cases, where vomiting cannot be brought 
on, the physician resorts to lavage, or washing out 
the stomach. After the attack is over, nature 
generally assists in the cure by keeping the appe- 
tite indifferent for a few days, so that the stomach 
gets the rest it needs. 


THE NORTH CORNER. 


OTHER, I’ve money enough to make a 
perfect dream of this place.” Gwen- 
dolyn laid down the nursery catalogue 
and her completed list with a sigh of 
satisfaction. “I'll have clematis on 
the porches and a peony hedge along 

the side of the lawn. That bare spot under the 
dining-room windows shall be filled with roses, 
and a clump of lilacs will shut off the ugly view of 
the back yard. Then I’m going to have a flower 
border each side of the porch across the front of 
the house, and —” 

“It would be beautiful, dear,” interrupted her 
mother gently, ‘“‘but I am afraid your father will 
object. He has always taken great pride in the 
smooth perfection of his lawn. He won’t like to 
have it broken up in any way.” 

“But just grass!” cried Gwendolyn, disconso- 
lately. ‘‘Anyone can have grass! Our place is 
the least attractive of any in the street. I’m 
going to ask him anyway, mother.” 

Mr. Marks listened patiently to all the partic- 
ulars that evening. “I cannot have my lawn 
broken up in any such way,” he said decidedly, 
although not unkindly. “If you must undertake 
gardening, Gwendolyn, I’ll give you that north 
corner of the back yard. See what you can do 
with that.” 


> 








“It isn’t fair!’? was the girl’s indignant verdict | 


in the seclusion of her own room. “I would use 
my own money and do all the work, and it would | 
actually increase the value of the place. 
north corner of the back yard is nothing but a | 
ledge of rocks. I think he needn’t have made fun | 
of me!”’ 

“But why not show him that you can improve | 
even that unpromising spot?” an inner voice in- | 
sisted. 
ought not to discourage an ambitious gardener.”’ 

If anyone was astonished when Gwendolyn 
began to dig up the fairly deep soil along the 
board fence he showed this surprise in no visible 
way. By the middle of the summer the fence was 
concealed beneath a riot of climbing nasturtiums, 
and farther on, a row of picturesque sunflowers 
nodded their heavy heads in the sun. Over the 
ledge climbed more vines, a mass of brilliant 
bloom. A hedge of golden glow offered a sugges- 
tion of privacy from the open front lawn without 
concealing any of the beauty. “I suppose it isn’t 
a logical combination,” Gwendolyn admitted, 
viewing the result with satisfaction, ‘‘but it is 
‘homey’ and sunshiny. And the back yard was 
never before so attractive.” 

One evening late in autumn Gwendolyn came in 
from fastening up wire supports for next year’s 


Payment to strangers | 


when sent by | 
Money Order or 


Boston, Mass. | 


When a person who has | 


The | 


‘A rough board fence and a ledge of rock | 


vines and clearing away frostbitten plants, and 
stood warming her fingers at the kitchen fire. 

“Gwen,” said her father, *‘if you wish to beautify 
the lawn in the spring, I have no objection. What 
I did not want was to run the risk of having my 
fine grass spoiled for some whim you would tire of 
in amonth or two. But anyone who can make the 
back yard look presentable can be trusted with 
the front one.” 

“And just think,’’ Gwendolyn whispered happily 
to her mother in the seclusion of the pantry, ‘I 
almost didn’t try to do anything with that north 
corner!” 


es 


WONDERFUL MEMORIES. 
Mite librarians have memories that enable 


& 


them to carry in their heads long lists of 

titles of books, of the names of the authors, 
and even of the numbers of the books, to say 
nothing of their places on the shelves. Long prac- 
| tice, of course, has given them this accomplish- 
| ment. In some cases it amounts to downright 
| genius. 
| One of the most extraordinary instances of that 
ability is to be found in the case of Antonio Mag- 
| liabecchi, librarian of the Grand Duke Cosimo IIT 
of Florence. It is said that if a priest wished 
to compose a panegyric on a saint, and came to 
| Magliabecchi, the librarian would tell him all the 
references to the saint in literature, even to the 
| parts of the different works wherein they were to 
| be found. He could often quote as many as a 
hundred writers. 

Magliabecchi could tell not only who had treated 
la subject fully, but also who had touched on it 
| incidentally in writing upon other subjects. 
| Itis related that when Magliabecchi-visited other 
libraries, his memory was so remarkable that he 
needed to see and consult a book only once in 
| its place to fix everything about it permanently 
| in his mind. 

One day the grand duke sent for the librarian 
to ask whether he could get for him a book that 
was decidedly rare. 

“T am sorry, your grace,” replied Magliabecchi, 
‘but there is only one copy in the world. That is 
in the library of the grand seignior at Constan- 
tinople. It is the seventh book on the second 
shelf on the right as you enter.” 

It is said that Macaulay, who had one of 
the most remarkable memories of which we have 
any information, was once caught tripping with 
reference to a line in ‘‘Paradise Lost.” In a few 
days he appeared with the poem in his hand, and, 
| offering it to the gentleman who had ‘‘caught him,” 
said, “I do not think that you will catch me again 
on this.” And they did not. 

An extraordinary memory was that of Dr. Addi- 
son Alexander, of Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary. His memory was not only tenacious of 
| facts, but of mere words. For the amusement of 
| young people he would sometimes say, “Now I 
| am going to talk without thinking.’”’” He would 
{then pour forth period after period of strange 

words and incongruous images, harmonious and 
even rhythmical in sound, but wholly destitute of 
sense. If that seems an easy trick, try tosuspend 
your reason and give free rein to your fancy in 
periods that shall be grammatically correct and 
yet without meaning. 
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“MEDICINE HAT.” 
N« many persons know what was the origin 


& 


of the strange name borne by the Canadian 
city that Mr. Rudyard Kipling once called 
“The city born lucky.” 

The word “medicine” means more to an Indian 
than to us. We think of it as meaning something 
nasty that is good for us, but the Indian distin- 
guishes as “good medicine” and “‘bad medicine” 
anything that he fancies will change his fortunes 
for better or for worse. Imagine that Lo is hunt- 
ing antelope and meeting with no success. Pres- 
ently he finds an empty cartridge shell or the top 
of a tomato tin, and shortly afterward he gets a 
shot at his game. Can he doubt that the piece of 
tin or the shell gave the luck? Nothe. He wears 
that fragment of tomato tin or empty shell about 
his neck with his other jewelry, and it is “good 
medicine.” 

Several years ago there was a Blackfoot chief 
who lived in the vicinity of Seven Persons River, 
where now stands the city of Medicine Hat. He 
and his tribe were fond of hunting and of making 
war on their enemies, the Crees. This chief always 
wore a headdress of feathers that he called his 
“medicine hat,” for he thought that it brought 
him good fortune. 

It was a dark day for the chief when he last met 
the Crees at the place where now stands the grow- 
ing city. He and his men fell upon the enemy 
with great bravery, and even put them to igno- 
minious flight. But just then a gust of wind 
whirled out of the west, caught the magic hat, and 
tossed it into the swift-running Saskatchewan 
River. Instantly the poor chief lost all confidence 
in himself and his cause, and with victory in his 
hand he forebore to grasp it, but fled over the 
plains toward the Rockies, followed by his tribe. 
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WHEN GREEK MEETS GERMAN. 


COMPANION subscriber, jealous of the 
A claims of the classic languages to superiority 

even in the length of the words the ancients 
could upon occasion invent, writes thus: 

“T notice that The Companion says, ‘No one can 
| compete with the Teuton in word joinery.’ But 
| what do you think of the following word that you 
|can find in Liddell & Seott’s Greek lexicon? 
‘Lepadotemachoselachogaleokranioleipsanodrim- 
| upotrimmatosilphioparaomelitokatakechumenok- 
| ichlepikossuphophattoperister alektruonoptegke- 
| phalokigk lopeleiolagoosiraiobaphetr: aganopterug- 
|on.’ The meaning is ‘A dish compounded of all 
kinds of dainties, fish, flesh, and fowl’” That is 
| certainly an elaborate way of saying ‘‘hash.” 
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FRENCH ENTHUSIASM. 
A GENTLEMAN who was in the north of 


France during the early days of the war, 

declares a British weekly, happened to in- 
terview a French dignitary who proudly exhibited 
on his breast three brass letters, “R. F. A.,” that 
had belonged to an English soldier. 

Somewhat amused, the gentleman inquired 
whether he understood the full significance of the 
letters, namely, Royal Field Artillery. 

The Frenchman was indignant. 

“Eh bien, monsieur, que voulez-vous? 
UEntente Cordiale—La Russe, 
L’ Angleterre!” 


C'est 
La France, et 
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25% Bran 
To Save Drug-Taking 


Pettijohn’s Breakfast Food is 
25% bran. But it’s tender bran 
—not hard and gritty—so its 
presence is hardly apparent. 

The food is unique and luscious 
—made by flaking a soft white 
wheat. Many folks consider it 
the daintiest morning cereal. 

But the great fact is that it aids 
right living. It supplies the needed 
bran—the natural laxative—which 
most wheat foods omit. And it 
brings it in dainty form. It means 
less dull days and less drugs. 


Rolled Wheat With the Bran 
If your grocer hasn’t Pettijohn’s, send us 


his name and 15 cents in stamps. e will 
send one package by parcel post. After 
that, get Pettijohn’s at yourstore. Address 


The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago. 


Pettijobn' Bs 
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Purity, Quality, Flavor 


BAKER’S 
COCOA 


Possesses All Three 


It is absolutely 
pure, itis of high 
quality, and its 
flavor is deli- 
cious. 






Guard against imita- 
tions. The genuine 
has the trade-mark on 
the package and is 
made only by 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 
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Stam | War Packet Special. Stamps from Servia, Belgium, 

ps: France, Russia, Germany, Turkey, England, 

etc., 105 vars., Te. 1004 fine pized. Bee. paren 32-page List 
FREE. Agts. wid.,50%, I Buy Stam; St. Louis, Mo. 


prices on VARIETIES 
uaod Fang and Water-Fowls. 
a, by “Grower's 
Guide,” 30, eal. Write 
today. HE NRY PRILE Farmer- 
Pou! tryman, Box 715, Freeport, ili. 


TELEGRAPHY 


log free. DODGE’S 


Trees—Roses—Vines 


in small or large lots at wholesale 
rices, Catalog and Green’s Fruit 
jook—F REE. arses pee 
23 Wall 8t., Rochester, N. 
100 var. forei 


STAMPS With'H 
S 7 BREEDS Sins Pare tictere 


Northern raised, hardy and very beautiful. 

Fowls, eggs and incubators at low prices. 
atest poultry farm. mn 

page 2ist Annual Poultry Book. 


R. F. NEUBERT CO., Box 889, MANKATO, MINN. 











Wire and Wireless & Station Agency 
STLSUTE, ht. Graduates assisted. Cata- 
TITUTE, Kane Street, Valparaiso, Ind 
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BARGAINS IN SEEDS 


Hundreds of special offers in Surplus stock of 

seeds and plants at bargain prices. Don’t bu 
until you have seen our beautiful new catalog an 
bargein. list, mailed free if you mention this paper. 


IOWA SEED CO., Dept. V, Des Moines, lowa 


Money Making Poultry 
Our specialty. Leading varieties pure-bred chick- 
ens, be pd ducks and geese. Prize winners. 
Best stock and eggs. Lowest prices; pest 
farm. Fine 30th Anniversary catalog FRE 


H. M. JONES CO., Box 31, Des Moines, lowa 


Pye for Fo for Ti ae 
Sane ICAL AUTO SCHOOL, 68 N BEAVER ST., NEW YORK. 


Ly £- 99 
finene COLLAR: 
al 


State size on postal and whether 
you want collar like cut or low 
turnover style. 

REVERSIBLE COLLAR Co., 
Dept. N. Bosto 




















ston, Mass. 
and Animals. 
Learn to Stuff Birds "eth art de 
red at home. its. Save your trophies. 
Tacomas your epee Wee —¥ men, women, boys 


by mail. Write for Free Book today. N. W. —~ 
of Taxidermy, 9381 Elwood Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 


Strawberries 


BOYS make big mone: wil 
Hany ors the "Kellogg | Way, 
ys 
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college. ers ue 
money in the bank. 
a beautifully illustrated 
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ABSOLUTELY FREE. peculiar Price $425 
The demand for capable n is every 
day. Our graduates are always in demand to fill fine posi- 
tions as S Repair 








age M 
Men or expert drivers. You will aceer how to actually 
build a You can get this car Free. We pay freight. 
$400 your Own Boss 








Delicious 
Golden 
Dates in 
Dust-proof 
Packages 








OROMEDARY DATES 


Because they are sweet they are loved by children. 
Because easily digested they are good for children. 
Because a strength producer they are best for all. 


Buy them of Your Grocer or Fruit Dealer, 
in air-tight, dust-proof packages. 


The HILLS BROTHERS Company, Dept. 30, 375 Washington St., New York 
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«| NATURE GSCIENCE| ° 


ACCINATING TREES.—In some of the East- | 
Vie States certain firms have for some time done 
a large business in “tree vaccination”—a process | 
that, they assert, renders trees immiune from 
attack by insect and disease. The theory is that 
medicine can be given to a tree by placing it in 
capsules and inserting the capsules into incisions 
inthe bark. The insect poison that they chiefly use 
is cyanide of potassium, but they also use chlorate 
of potash and sulphate of iron, in order, as they 
say, ‘‘to give the trees chlorine, sulphur, iron, and 
potash.” At first they charged fifty cents for 
“vaccinating” a tree, but lately dropped the price 
to fifteen cents. In a letter to Science, Mr. H. A. 
Surface, state zodlogist of Pennsylvania, after 
saying that he has examined hundreds of trees 
thus treated, declares that in some instances there 
is nothing to show that seale insects were ever 
present, and that in others the San José scale was 
found alive on the trees some time after the treat- 
ment. On the other hand, he says that he found 
numerous trees and orchards that had been killed 
by the treatment. ‘Although it is evident,” he 
says in conelusion, “that some chemicals may be 
taken up in the trees, and may even destroy some 
insects, it is evident also that they may be injuri- 
ous’to the trees, and should be applied with great 
care, only after considerable experimentation, 
and that they should be recommended by men of 
science only after great deliberation.” 








EARCHLIGHTS IN WAR.—In modern war- 
fare the searchlight is invaluable. On dark 
nights at sea it is the only means of guarding 
against torpedo boats, which its beams will reveal | 
at a distance of two miles and more. Onshore it is 
the electric eye of the 
army. It is carried to 
all parts of the field of 
action by motor truck, 
and the motor that 
propels the vehicle | 
drives the electric 
generator that sup- 
plies the current for 
the light. Most of 
these field search- 
lights are not directed | 
by hand, for each in- | 
strument is fitted with | 
what is known as the 
Se distant control. Two 
small motors govern the vertical and the horizontal 
movements of the light. From them an electric 
cable runs to the station of the operator, who, | 
although he may be several hundred feet away, | 
can send-the rays of the light in any direction he | 
pleases. According to the Navy and Army Iilus- 
trated, one advantage of this distant control. is 
that the objects picked up by the beam of light 
can be sighted more quickly and more definitely; 
for if the operator stands behind the light and | 
looks along the beam his vision is hampered by a 
luminous haze. A second advantage is that the 
light can be placed in an exposed position with- 
out endangering the men who run it; were the 
operator and officer beside the apparatus they 
would be certain to receive the fire that is sure to 
be poured upon a searchlight, and would suffer 
the instant the range was found. : 














| bene: VEGETATION.— Professor Pickering 
of the Harvard Astronomical Observatory 
declares that there is nothing less true than that 
the moon is without air, water, or vegetation. 
There are certain large lunar areas that darken 
toward lunar noon and fade out toward lunar 
sunset. They correspond in some degree to the 
so-called Martian seas, and Professor Pickering | 
proposes the term “fields” to describe these plains | 
or slopes, which he believes to be covered with 

vegetation. He is convinced that the dark fields 

to be seen during the lunar summer do not owe 

their blackness to shadow, for you can see them 

at full moon when shadows are absolutely invisi- 

ble. The blue-black color of the fields and canals, 

he argues, can therefore be owing only to a dis- 

coloration of the surface that comes alike on slopes 

and levels in the lunar summer, and that is invis- 

ible in the spring and autumn. We know of no 

mineral that acts in that manner, and the only 

possible explanation seems to be that it is the 

result of a covering of vegetation. 


UTOMOBILE TOLL ROADS.—A Texan com- 
pany plans to build a network of concrete 
toll roads for the exclusive use of automobiles. 
According to the Engineering News, the company | 
will sell to automobile owners the right to use the 
roads for $50 a year. It estimates that an average | 
toll rate of one cent a mile will be enough to make 
the enterprise pay. As the traffic over the pro- 
posed roads will be confined to rubber-tired | 
vehicles, with no wear from steel tires or horses’ | 
hoofs, the cost of keeping them in good shape | 


should be very little—especially in a state where | HESE INITIALS stand for the best sewing 
no trouble need be expected from frost. Ina state | 
m 


like Texas, where there are few roads with paved | achine bargain you can find. We offer 
surfaces of any sort outside the cities, the reduced 


cost of fuel on such smooth roadways, with the the highest grade machine and choice of 
lessened wear on tires, should save the owners of 


automobiles much more than the amount of the | = four styles of cabinet work. The New Cc — ! 
tolls. The use of automobiles has increased panion Sewing Machine is to-day sewing in 
enormously in Texas; from 1910 to 1913 the regis- 


trations show a gain of nearly five hundred per | = thousands of homes. 

LECTRICITY AND HEALTH.—Substituting half the usual — 
away with smoke. For example, since electric on any other machine. 
twenty-four chimneys formerly needed for steam 

; We deliver free to any freight 

‘ther chimneys that otherwise would have been 
smaller chimneys in other parts of the town. 
«directly from the freight cars into the coal bunkers. 

‘ch week for considerable distances through the We bought a New Companion Sewing Machine 
the fuel consumed at the power station is burned | as when first purchased.—Mrs. S. A. Dana, Ohio. Publishers The Youth’s Companion 
said of the superseded furnaces. savensavanenconsasenseseconewese 


cent.—a greater increase than that in any other 

electric power for steam in factories directly 
inotors began to be used in the industries of the | i 

We guarantee each machine 
power gone out of use, but, owing to the con- 
erected have not been put up. The large chimney office ” the United States. 
v A postal request will bring it to you at once. ' 
Were the fifty-one chimneys still in use, more than = rs 2 
public streets; the electric power supply, that is, thirteen years ago. Have used it to do sewing for 
‘Na scientific way, so as to produce the minimum 201 Columbus Avenue Boston, M ch tts 
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state exeept Kansas. 1st It is the best machine, sold at 
affects the health of the community, for it does 2 d It has improvements not found 
horough of Bury, in England, not only have the a : dL. cd a“ 3d 

= for twenty-five years. 
venient supply of electric power, twenty-seven 
at the power station replaces altogether fifty-one | , oti ° .. 
. , : ine Boo ut it. 
/urthermore, the fuel for the power station goes Our Sewing Machine ilet tells = ms 
‘wo hundred tons of fuel would have to be carted Write our Sewing Machine Department. : 
‘rees the roads of much heavy traffic. Finally, the family during that time, and it does as good work PERRY MASON COMPANY 
amount of smoke. Probably that could not be | 
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IMPORTANCE OF THE OFFICER IN 
MODERN BATTLE. 


ROM the moment that the first shot is fired 
F the centre of gravity of a military unit rests 

on the commander—that is why the officer is 
so important. He must bear the responsibility of 
the conduct of his whole company. The worse the 
conditions of the fight, the fiercer the combat, 
the greater the losses, the fatigue, the tension, the 
strain upon nerves—the greater grows the respon- 
sibility. So writes Captain Solovier, a talented 
Russian officer who saw service in the Japanese 
war. 

The war with Japan may be called a war of 
company commanders. We all saw how contin- 
uously, how narrowly, the men watched their 
officer. Scores of lives literally depend upon his 
activity, his energy, and his personal courage. 
The soldiers judge by their officer the condition 
of affairs, the degree of danger, of success, or of 
failure. 

It is worst of all to show uncertainty or fear. 
A commander who does so loses control over his 
company, and it is impossible to say whether or 
not it will go bravely into battle. The officer in 
battle must more than ever be a commander. 
Nowhere does the importance of discipline tell so 
much as in combat. Woe to the unit that in 
time of peace did not become accustomed to the 
maintenance of iron discipline. It will pay dearly 
for it in war. 

We often had occasion to notice that a resolute, 
commanding shout acted in a curiously quieting 
way on the men. It is useful also to make re- 
marks concerning the service. For example, 
“Why are the sights not setin that squad? Squad 
commander, what are you thinking about? Ex- 
amine and correct them immediately.” If the 
commander is angry, and reproves them for neg- 
lect, the soldiers think that he is not worried 
about anything more important—that everything 
is going as it should, and that there is no cause 
for fear. The men grow calmer, and forget that 
bullets are whistling round them; they try to set 
the sights correctly, to take a better position for 
firing, and begin to aim. 

During the rear-guard actions, after the Liao- 
yang retreat, the men, who had already suffered 
great losses, were exceedingly nervous, lying at 
night in position, and awaiting the attack of the 
Japanese. It was the dead of night; the company 
was on the extreme flank, and the sight of Liao- 
yang in flames was sombre and depressing. The 
men opened fire from time to time without com- 
mand, a fierce and unreasoning fire, which only 
helped to strain still more their already unstrung 
nerves. Those are the moments in which it is 
necessary to bring the men to their senses by a 
joke or a threat, forcing them to grow calm. But 
the threat must be serious, and the men must feel 
that it will be executed if need be. Angry words 
and shouts can do nothing. It must be owned that 
such a condition of mind among the soldiers is 
very rare. As a general thing, the calmness and 
nerves of the soldier are worthy of envy. 
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PRINCE AND PAINTER. 


UDACITY irresistibly attracts us, and the 
A man of strong, original character is an 
object of universal interest. 

In the economy of his household, James North- 
cote, the English portrait painter, was sordid, yet 
lords and ladies not a few assembled in his ill- 
furnished, ill-arranged and ill-swept studio when 
an exceedingly popular young actor sat to him. 
The favorite was conveyed by the Duke of Clar- 
ence (afterward William IV) to Argyll Place in 
his own carriage, and his Royal Highness lingered 
to see the progress of the work—and probably to 
study the painter. 

“The loose gown in which he painted,” says one 
of Northcote’s biographers, “was principally com- 
posed of shreds and patches, and might perchance 
be half a century old; his white hair was sparingly 
bestowed on each side, and his cranium was en- 
tirely bald. 

“The royal visitor, standing behind him while 
he painted, first gently lifted, or rather twitched, 
the collar of the gown, which Northcote resented 
by suddenly turning and expressing his displeas- 
ure by a frown; on which his Royal Highness, 
touching the professor’s gray locks, said: 

“*You don’t devote much time to the toilet, I 
perceive.’ 

“*Sir,’ the painter instantly replied, ‘I never 
allow anyone to take personal liberties with me; 
you are the first that ever presumed to do so; and 
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That’s where 
the Victrola is 
pre-eminent 


The Victrola brings to you the pure and varied tones of every 
musical instrument, and the beauty and individuality of every human 
voice—all absolutely true to life. s 

Such fidelity of tone was unknown before the advent of the z 
Victrola—the first cabinet style talking-machine; and this pure and is 
life-like tone is exclusively a Victrola feature. 

**Why exclusive with the Victrola?’’ 

Because of the patented Victrola features, which have been 
perfected after years of study and experiment: 


“Goose-neck” sound-box tube—the flexible metal connection between the sound- 
box and tapering tone arm, which enables the Victor Needle to follow the record grooves 
with unerring accuracy 


Concealed sounding-boards and amplifying compart- 
ment of wood—provide the very limit of area of vibrating surface 
and sound amplifying compartment, so absolutely essential to an 
exact and pure tone reproduction. 


Modifying doors—may be opened wide thereby giving the 
tone in its fullest volume; or doors may be set at any degree gradu- 
ating the volume of tone to exactly suit every requirement. Closed 
tight the volume is reduced to the minimum and when not in use 
the interior is fully protected. 


Victor system of changeable needles—a perfect 
reproduction is possible only with a perfect point—therefore 
a new needle for each record is the only positive assurance 
of a perfect point. You also have your choice of full tone, 
half tone or further modification with the fibre needle. 











It is the perfection of every part, and its per- 

fect combination with all other parts, that gives the 

' Victrola its superior tone—that makes the Victrola 
the greatest of all musical instruments. 

There are Victrolas in great variety from $15 to $200 


and any Victor dealer will gladly demonstrate them and play any 
music you wish to hear. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 

Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
Always use Victrolas with Victor Records and Victor 
Needles — the combination. There is no other 
way to get the unequaled Victrola tone. 















Modifying doors 
Sounding boards 
Goose-neck tube and tone arm 
System of changeable needles 





Victrola XVI, YF $200 
Oak or mahogany 











I beg your Royal Highness to recollect that I am 


in my own house.’ 

“The artist resumed his painting; the prince 
stood silent for a minute or so, then opened the 
door, and went away. The royal carriage, how- 
ever, had not arrived, and rain was falling; the 
prince returned, borrowed an umbrella, and de- 
parted. 


“Dear Mr. Northcote,’ said one of the ladies, | 


*I fear you have offended his Royal Highness.’ 

““*Madam,’ said the painter, ‘I am the offended 
party.’ 

“The next day, about noon, Mr. Northcote was 
alone, when a gentle tap was heard, the studio 
door opened, and in walked the prince. 

“*Mr. Northcote,’ he said, ‘I am come to return 
your sister’s umbrella; I brought it myself, that I 
might have an opportunity of saying that yester- 
day I thoughtlessly took an unbecoming liberty 
with you, which you properly resented. I really 
am angry with myself, and hope you will forgive 
me, and think no more of it.’ 

**And what did you say?’ inquired a friend to 
whom the painter told the story. 

‘Say!’ repeated Northcote. ‘What could I 
say? I only bowed; he might see what I felt. I 
could at that moment have sacrificed my life for 
him. Such a prince is worthy to be a king.’ ” 

The prince afterward, in his bluff manner, 
said, ‘‘He’s an honest, independent little old 
fellow.” 
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A CLOSE OBSERVER. 


Yea Hibbard was exhibiting some photo. 
graphs to a charming girl, with whom he 
was very much in love. . 

“This one,” he said, handing her a picture, “‘is 
my photograph with two French poodles. Can 
you recognize me?” 

“Why, yes, I think so,” replied the young 
woman, looking intently at the picture. ‘You are 
the one with the hat on, are you not?” 
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THE FOUNTAIN FLASH LIGHT 


[o] The Smallest Practical Flash Light. Made in form of Fountain Pen. 
| Can be Carried in Vest Pocket. 
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Th. NEW FLASH LIGHT is one of the most unique yet produced, and promises also to be one of the most popular. 
In appearance, it closely resembles a fountain pen, complete with its nickel-plated pocket clip. A brilliant tungsten lamp 
is fitted into a recession at one end, and the barrel of the pen contains the battery. A slight pressure of the finger upon 
the pocket clip makes the necessary contact for lighting. This new Flash Light is more than a novelty—it is a most practical 
article as well, with all the brilliancy and lasting iy 3 of the regular ened pocket flash lights. In the matter of conven- 
ience, however, it far surpasses the other styles. The Fountain Flash Light measures 54 inches in length and may be carried 
in the pocket, just like a fountain pen. It is always clean, safe, and ready. We furnish Light complete with battery. 


OUR OFFER. The Fountain Flash Light complete will be given 


cin to any Companion subscriber for one new solicited 
subscription for The Youth’s Companion and 10 cents extra; or sold for 
$1.00. In either case, we will DELIVER FREE in the United States. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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engine and pulled Connelly into the cab Marlow 
THE FIRE AT BIG BRIDGE) sti ium at 
| confused recollection of a gasping nightmare of 


BY CHARLES TENNEY JACKS O N/[2Mett in the heat of a flery furnace, and then 


SOS Ill BSS 








| of standing with his blistered hands on the 
lever of the speeding engine, leaning out of 
the window and looking through the drifting 
smoke for a glimpse of the big bridge ahead. 
Suddenly two dim figures appeared beside 
down, and shouted to him above the roar of | the track, and he heard their shouts as he 
the conflagration. | swept past. He tried to stop the engine, but 
‘*Water’s out!’’ he gasped. ‘*Tank car’s its speed carried it half out on the big bridge 
empty, and they’re using from the tender— | before his inexperienced hand could check it. 


How Every 
Home Can 





fire down the cafion from where his 
Chinese work crew were filling in under 
the railroad ties beyond the station, but it was 


M ‘ire cow the section boss, first saw the 


Lina tt SU te Bas 


Veer 


not until the ‘‘mixed’’ train had backed into 
the station yards, and he saw the trainmen in 
hasty consultation that he supposed it serious, 
for he knew little of mountain fires. 

The section boss was new to the hills; he 
had been wiper, fireman in an apprentice way, 
and knew something of running an engine, 
which it was his dearest wish to do, but a 
regular engine run he had never been able to 
secure. He had taken charge of this track 
work, hoping that his ambition would some 
day be realized through faithful service. 

When he joined the others in the yards, the 
conductor hailed him eagerly: ‘‘ The fire’s 
burning down close to the big bridge, Marlow 
—the cafion’s full of it, and you’ll have to turn 
out every man! I’ve telegraphed the division 
superintendent, but we’ll have to do the best 
we can now. I can’t tell how bad itis. Get 
your men aboard—the water cars are up 
there. ’’ 

They had cut off the engine, and now 
the train crew and Marlow’s four Chinese, 
together with the operator who was off shift, 
and two other workmen, clung to the tender 
with axes and buckets, as it dashed up the 
grade. 

The ‘‘big bridge’’ was just beyond a short 
tunnel, and led across a stony creek bed, on 
either side of which the wooded slopes of the 
cafion rose a thousand feet. The eastern side 
was covered with valuable timber belonging 
to the company, and the new mills were located 
near the crest. ‘The other slopes, where the 
fire was raging, had been cleared, and among 
the rocks. was a vast tangle of fallen pine, 
chaparral and brush that had become tinder 


‘dry during the hot, rainless summer. 


The pungent fumes of the forest fire came 
to them before the engine was halfway through 
the tunnel, and when they came out on the 
bridge the cafion seemed a great sea of smoke 
with red fires blazing dimly, far and near. 
The sun was dim; the redwoods on the high 
ridges were barely visible. 

The bridge was a wooden trestle five hundred 
feet long, and as the little engine puffed over 
it, the men could see below them the tongues 
of flame leaping from the young pine tops and 
black stumps, dangerously near the piling. 

Two men came up the embankment as the 
engine stopped. They had wet sacks in their 
hands, and were grimy and exhausted. 

‘*It’s an oven down there in the creek bed, ’’ 
they announced. ‘‘Better work in reliefs—a 
man can’t stand it more than half an hour. 
Got lots of water? With that and back-firing 
I guess we can hold it if it doesn’t jump the 
grade somewhere. Got to keep it from crossing 
the track—there’s a million feet of lumber 
there; it will make a clean sweep of that and 
the mills if it goes under the bridge. ’’ 

That was true—not only the bridge but all 
the cafion beyond was endangered, and there 
were families scattered through the timber that 
would lose everything if the fire was not held 
at this point. A mile beyond there was another 
bridge where two water cars were on a switch, 
left there for emergencies in the dry season; 
but a great gash in the eastern wall of the 
cafion guarded the timber tract from danger if 
the fire crossed at that point. 

When the wind blew the smoke across the 
high grade, the opposite side of the gorge 
looked like a vast glowing cinder heap, and 
the heat from it, with the sun beating down 
in the narrow cafion, was withering to the 
men. Their back-firing had proved useless, 
for the floating cinders drifted into the brushy 
creek bottom, and fired it in a dozen places 
round the abutments. Burtis, the conductor, 
wok charge, and divided the men into two 
evugs who were stationed along the gap with 
sucks and buckets, while the others carried 
water from the tank car and wet the lower 
tubers wherever the hot cinders fired the dry 
Wood. 

t was killing work; two of the dozen men 
v -re carried out of the place and laid under 
\- tank car, half unconscious, before the fight 
h:l been on half an hour. The men thought 
t..t if the bridge could be protected until the 





| 


: of the fierce fire had swept past, it might | 


¢:' its way up the ecafion in safety on the 
w stern side. 
tu ‘ny part of the structure that caught fire, 
i \ting amid showers of hot sparks that were 
« ried off the burning tree trunks. One man 
i -r another became exhausted and was com- 
» led to retire for rest, but there was little 
reef to be found; for all they could do was to 
Se \c the other side of the high grade behind 
engine, and gasp in the yellow smoke that 
P- ired over the track. 

oung Marlow with his Chinese laborers 
8\ \rded the nearer end of the bridge, relieving 
‘he trainmen until the conductor came hurrying 


They ran with water buckets | 


| stop a hundred feet beyond the end of the | 





Connelly is going to run up and bring the cars 


from the short bridge, but the fireman’s done | 


up! Can’t you go with him—we’ve got to 
have water to do anything—and the other | 
bridge will go anyway, I guess!’’ 

‘*All right!’’ shouted Marlow. He dashed 
up from the grade, and found the engineer at 
his post. The fire fighters had withdrawn 
from the creek bed momentarily, leaving a} 
man or two to watch, for there was little to 
do with their bare hands. They crouched 
behind the bank, black, perspiring, and ex- | 
hausted ; but they sent up a feeble cheer when | 
the little engine with Connelly and Marlow | 
in the cab shot away into the smoke. | 

‘*There’s a gang coming from the section 
below with the superintendent,’’ said the 
engineer. ‘‘If we get the water and the help 
we’ll save the new bridge and the timber; but 
it’s getting worse up here—look at that!’’ 

They flew up the cafion, passed the inter- 
secting gulch, and soon came to a part of the | 
cafion where the slopes contracted and the, 
woods were afire on either side. Tree tops 
were roaring with flame on a level with the | 
cab windows near the track, and great branches 
fell blazing about them. Marlow and Connelly 
crouched low to avoid the full blast of the heat. 

As they approached the bridge the engineer | 
slowed down, and shouted, ‘‘She may be. 
burned out, boy, and the water’s on the other | 
side! We’ve got to get it, but I’ll stop and) 
nose ahead on the trestle!’’ 

Connelly checked the engine and swung | 
himself out of the cab, peering forward in | 
doubt. .The hundred yards of wooden trestle | 
ended somewhere in the dun clouds. 

‘*Looks bad,’’ muttered the engineer, ‘‘but | 
we must —’’ } 

Then young Marlow saw him suddenly pitch 
forward into the gravel, and roll twenty feet 
down the bank. The section man jumped 
down and hurried to him. Connelly was 
gasping helplessly, and a few seconds later he 
sank into unconsciousness in Marlow’s arms. 

Marlow laid him down in dismay. All 
about him, down to the cafion bed and far up 
the slopes, the forest fire crackled, radiating 
fierce heat upon him until his face and hands 
seemed baking. He could see nothing except 
the few yards of track ahead and behind. He 
thought of the water cars, and then ran for- 
ward, peering through the ties. The flames 
were under all of the trestle and up the wood- 
work; in one or two places they leaped almost | 
to the ties. | 

Marlow ran back and started to drag Con- 
nelly’s heavy body into the cab, then stopped. 

‘*We might go through the trestle,’’ he| 
thought. ‘‘No use having Jim Connelly go, | 
too—I’ll leave him here!’’ 

He leaped aboard the engine and pulled the | 
throttle carefully, until the machine moved | 
slowly forward. The section boss, glancing | 
out, saw the fire leaping up the wooder sheet 
piling and twisting about the supports. The | 
whole structure was trembling. He pulled | 
the lever wide, thinking suddenly that if the | 
bridge gave way he would be no better off for 
caution. 

He was flying across the graveled track 
before he realized it. A moment later he had 
brought the engine to a stop at the siding. 
He leaped out of the cab, and threw the bar 
that would let him on the track where the 
water cars stood. The brush and tall grass 
on both sides were a sea of fire when he swept 
up to the cars. When he ran ahead to make 
the coupling, he had to stop to beat flames out 
of his clothes; and when the pin was hastily 
dropped in the coupling, he saw that the 
wooden sides of the cars were afire, and he 
began to beat the flames with his heavy hat. 
Then he climbed to the top and poured hatfuls 
of water over the worst places, and ducked his 
head beneath the cinder-covered surface. 

Only a few moments could be spared for | 
this work. Presently he ran back to the cab, 
and as he reversed the lever the engine sprang | 
away with a jerk through the smoke. The 
trestle in places was now a roaring framework 
of fire; Marlow threw on every pound of 
steam, and crouched low to escape the torturing 
flames. 

Then, as the engine swept over the burning 
trestle, he suddenly thought of Jim Connelly. | 


He checked the engine, and it came to a sliding | 





bridge. Connelly was somewhere down at | 
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The men, hurrying forward with buckets 
and sacks, beat the fire from the wooden tanks 


| almost before he had stopped, and then they 


were back beneath the bridge and out on the 
cross stringers with the saving fluid before 
the young fellow recovered himself sufficiently 
to limp out of the cab. 

He got a bucket of water, and sprinkled a 
double handful of its contents on Connelly’s 
face. The engineer opened his eyes, and pres- 
ently sat up and gazed about him in a dazed 
manner. 

The division superintendent had come with 
a score of fresh men and a fire hose. They 
were beating out the fire in the creek bed. 
Marlow sat with his head in his hands watch- 
ing them fight back the flames. It was the 
water that made the victory possible. Finally 
it was over; the fire went roaring up the west 


| side of the cafion, and the men came back by 


twos and threes to drop on the track and look 
into the black gap beneath the trestle, as they 
bathed their blistered faces and arms, and told 
each other what a fight that was. 

Then they caught sight of Marlow, and they 
came over to him in a body. ‘‘You’re the 
man that saved the day,’’ some one said. 
Connelly joined them, and a smoke-blackened 
fire fighter turned to him, and asked, ‘‘What 
happened, Jim?”? 

‘*Don’t ask me,’’ said the engineer. ‘‘The 
last I remember was rollin’ down the bank. 
Marlow did everything after that.’’ 

At that moment the division superintendent, 
who had been with his men in the thick of 
the fight, came up. ‘‘Well, here you are,’ 
he said to Marlow, ‘‘singed a bit, but not much 
the worse for wear. I guess, young man, that 
you can have most anything, within reason, 
that you want from the company. It owes it 
to you.’’ 

And Marlow, sitting on the track, still a 
little too tired and dizzy to feel like getting 
up, smiled contentedly, thinking of the coveted 
job as regular engineer. 


* © 


ATMOSPHERIC ILLUSIONS IN 
MONTANA. 


READER of The Companion who lives 
near Fort Benton, Montana, between 
the Highwood and the Bear Paw moun- 

tains, writes to us apropos of ‘‘A Winter 
Mirage,’’ which we printed recently: 


During the summer in our country the heat 
waves may be seen vo ag Son e ground 
like thin water or smoke. hey appear to be 
several feet deep. At first we were often 
deceived by them, thinking that a prairie fire 
was 
crossing miles away. At 
such times we cannot distinguish whether 
objects are small and near at hand or large 
and at a distance. We have mistaken a dog 
that was several hundred yards away on - 
of a rise of ground for a man on horsebac 
two or three miles away. 

Often objects that are below the horizon rise 
to view. first time I saw this was just 
after I came to Montana. We were watching 
the heat waves that I have described when 
we saw the roof of a barn appear over the top 
of a rise of ground just east of my house. 
It continued to rise as we w it, and 
soon @ op showed; then the entire 
building came into view. We recognized the 
dwelling place of a neighbor who lived a mile 
east of us. It remained in view for several 
hours. On such days we use the expression, 
‘¢ Everything is up to-day,’’ and we know 
that a change of weather is coming. 

The phenomenon is called ‘‘looming’’ in the 
books, and is thus explained: The strata of 
air through which we look conforms to the 
undulations of the earth’s surf: but some- 
times it seems to straighten itself; then we 
can see objects that are usually below our 
horizon. 

Our strangest phenomenon appears during 


| the very cold weather, just before a warm 


wave. e cold weather here does not continue 
long; it is usually relieved by a chinook, 
which is a warm southwest wind that comes 
up very often during the winter. The ther- 


|mometer may register twenty-five or thirty 
| below zero at night, and everything be covered 


with snow; when we awake in the morning 
the water may be dripping from the roof, and 
a warm, balmy wind is blowing that will 
make the snow disappear in short order. Just 
before such a change the mountains appear 
to change in form. They assume castle-like 
shapes, or appear like great cities with many 
church steeples and turreted buildings. Some- 


times a long suspension bridge seems to stretch | 


itself from one peak to another, and as we 
watch it the span grows thinner and thinner, 
until it se tes in the middle; or perhaps a 


the foot of the bank. Marlow rushed down:| portion, like a cloud, is left in the centre, and 


| . . . 
through the smoke, and groped at the foot of | eauk aeris ae aa appear to be actu- 
| ally a part of the mountains. 


the incline until he found the engineer. He 
tried to lift the man, and failed; there was 
no time to lose in useless effort, so he seized 
the engineer beneath the arms, and started to 
drag him up the bank through the smoke and 
flying brands. How he won his way to the 


| of air lying 


These forms are 


The Bear Paw Mountains undergo this 
appearance more frequently than the High- 
woods, and we believe that it is because we are 
farther from them. That leaves a larger body 
between us, and more changes in 
appearance are possible. 
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Own a Fine 
Atlas of 
the World 


_HAMMOND'S 
(COMPREHENSIVE 








Description 

VERY HOME should 
have a reliable atlas 
of the world. Occa- 
sions are constantly arising 
when such an atlas is abso- 
lutely necessary for the full- 
est understanding of current 
happenings in state, nation, 
and world. Heretofore one 
must choose between the 
large, unwieldy atlas, and 
the necessarily limited scope 
of the pocket size. The new 
Comprehensive Atlas of the 
World combines the good 
ints of both former types 
y devoting at least two 
pages to each map, thus 
ringing within the compass 
of a book 7x9%% inches. in 
size all the desirable map 

detail of the large atlas. 


The Atlas contains over 
500 pages, has durable cloth 
binding, and is so compact 
that it may be held open 
readily in one hand. Every 
portion of the earth’s surface 
is fully represented. In ad- 
dition to the Maps, the Atlas 
shows courses of planets, 
solar and lunar eclipses, etc.; 
River Systems of the World, 
with basin area, length, com- 
parative size; Distances be- 
tween Principal Ports, with 
savings made by the Panama 
Canal, etc. 


OUR OFFER 


Send us $2.00 to pay for one new 
subscription (not your own) for The 
Youth’s Companion, and we will 
send you without cost a copy of 
this new Comprehensive Atlas of 
the World, containing over 500 
pages, bound in red cloth. We 
offer special edition and deliver 
Free anywhere in the U. S. This 
Offer is open to Companion sub- 
scribers only. New subscriptions 
already sent us cannot count. 








PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass. 
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(KNITTING 


For the Soldiers 


The Cause. The coming of 
winter will greatly complicate 
the situation in the terrible 4 
European war. Unless prompt 4 vnamanco #Y 
action is taken to get warm THE LESTER H GREENE 
clothing to them, the soldiers roorsierere 

will suffer untold hardships , 
during the severe winter cam- 
paign which is before them. 























How to Help. The women 
of America, in a manner quite 
characteristic of them, have 
risen to the emergency, and 
are devoting their spare time to 
the knitting of warm mufflers, 
socks, etc. Knitting circles are 
being formed, and it is a com- 
' mon sight to see women carry- 
ing their knitting about with them upon all occasions, in order that 
every precious moment may be utilized. If everyone will help, much 
suffering can be averted. Your nearest relief organization will be glad 


to receive the finished articles and forward them to the field of action. OSE Lae 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION IS GLAD TO CO-OPERATE IN THIS WORTHY, 

CAUSE BY MAKING THE FOLLOWING OFFERS OF KNITTING OUTFITS, 9 
COMPLETE WITH WORKING MATERIALS AND FULL INSTRUCTIONS. - 


Materials for Given to Companion subscribers only for 


one new solicited subscription. Delivered 
Army Muffler free anywhere in the United States. OF 
This Outfit contains 2 hanks of highest grade Khaki Knit- 
ting Worsted, 2 Needles, and detailed instructions for 
making. Size of Muffler when finished, 15 x 54 inches. 
ican doe, snes wis CURES COUGHS AND COLDS 
M Given to Companion subscribers only for 
es one new solicited subscription. Delivered YOUR DRUGGIST WILL REFUND 


free anywhere in the United States. t YOUR MONEY IF IT FAILS TO CURE 


This Outfit contains 2 hanks of highest grade gray Knitting /\ 
Worsted, 4 steel Needles, and detailed instructions for making. / 4 5 5 0) ¢ | O O 
® 
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Four-Piece “Aluminum Kitchen” 


WILL MAKE TWELVE COMBINATIONS 
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ALUMINUM is unquestionably the. most desirable material for cooking utensils, Useful for Many 
and is fast superseding iron, tin, and enamel ware with up-to-date housewives. P 

The utensils here offered are made of pure spun aluminum, without joints, seams, or en 

soldered parts, and are of the very highest grade. This ware does not rust or form pote: er pond 

poisonous compounds with fruit acids or foods, and there is no plating to flake or wear _¢ither separately or in combina- 

off. It is not liable to scorch foods, Is EASILY KEPT BRIGHT AND CLEAN, AND __ [i with one another, will make 


the kitchen utensils indicated 


WITH PROPER CARE WILL LAST A LIFETIME. below : 


No. 1, Windsor Kettle. No. 2, Pud- 
ding Pan. No. 3, Steaming Tray, with 
7 nontilting device. No. 4, Pie Plate. 
SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER timation “Aluminum Kitchen® enh | 2 Sesser, UaneNes 

bination “ ‘Aluminum Kitchen.” with . No. 6, Stew Kettle. Using Nos. 1 and 
? ao 4. No.7, Cooker and Steamer. Using 

, , . Fifteen-Year Guarantee Certificate, Nos. 1, 2,3, and 4. No. 8, Egg Poacher. 

will be given to Companion subscribers only for one new solicited subscription and $1.00 eo) ee 


ms ° m4 - . No. 9, Coffee Roaster. Using Nos. 1 
extra; or sold for $3.50. In either case, we Deliver Free anywhere in the United States. and 3. No. 10, ‘nents Gin 


New subscriptions already sent us cannot count on this Offer. Nos. 2 and 4. No. 11, Cooker and 
. Steamer. Using Nos. 1, 2,and3. No. 12, 
Cereal Cooker. Using Nos. 1, 2, and 4. 
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